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a of the evil of my tale 
may have been inherent in our circumstances. For years 
we lived anyhow with one another in the naked desert, under 
the indifferent heaven. By day the hot sun fermented us ; 
and we were dizzied by the beating wind. At night we 
Were stained by dew, and shamed into pettiness by the 
innumerable silences of stars. We were a self-centred army Mio 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE first stage of the debate in the French Chamber 
on the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact was 
notable for a striking speech in defence of the treaty by 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission, M. 
Torres. There is a case to be made for the Pact, and a 
case against it. Coming at this moment, it looks, in con- 
junction with the Little Entente talks in Paris a week 
ago, very like the coping-stone of a French project for 
the encirclement of Germany. And it is thus that 
Germans to a man interpret it. Feeling in Berlin is 
running high, and denunciations of the Pact in the 
disciplined Press are bitter. There are even threats, to 
which no great importance need be attached, that the 
German Government may treat the ratification of the 
agreement as a ground for denouncing the Locarno 
Treaty, with which the new instrument is alleged to be 
incompatible, and then establish a military occupa- 
tion of the demilitarised zone on the Rhine. Another 
objection to the Pact may be urged. Every bilateral 
agreement of this kind does in a sense throw doubt on 
the efficacy of the League Covenant. If the Covenant 
confers security, why bring it into disrepute by suggesting 
that special and subsidiary agreements are necessary 
as well ? 


* * * * 


The Pact and the Covenant 

All that is superficially plausible—but no more. It is 
no use pretending that the League Covenant confers 
security today. It would if League States determined 
that it should, but they have shown no sign of that yet. 
It is not giving Abyssinia security. If the Emperor 
Hailé Selassie had not proved capable of defending his 
own territory the slowly intensifying inconvenience 
which League measures are causing Italy would have 


brought him small advantage. League States are still 


selling the aggressor oil to drive her aeroplanes. What 
kind of value could a League State attacked by Germany 
place on the sort of help the League is giving Abyssinia 
today ? In those circumstances it is idle to blame 
France or Russia for the steps they are taking. They 
have done everything possible to put and keep them- 
selves in the right. Trance first proposed a_ general 
Kastern European Pact, including Germany. But Ger- 
many refused to come in. She invited Germany to 
join the present pact. But Germany declined. Ratifica- 
tion of the Pact was postponed in order that an under- 
standing might be reached with Germany. None has 
been reached, and it is not France’s fault. Elaborate 
efforts have been made to keep the new Pact within the 
framework of the League and to reconcile it at every 
point with the provisions of the Locarno Treaty. Since 
the agreement is purely defensive and cannot be aggressive 
it can be of no possible detriment to Germany except in 
the single event of her meditating aggression. And it 
is precisely against that contingency that it has been 
framed. 
* * x * 

The Oil Sanctions Report 

The report of the League of Nations’ committee of 
experts on Oil Sanctions is a strictly objective document, 
as it was intended to be. But from it certain conclusions 
emerge clearly. If an oil embargo is imposed on Italy 
by League States only, Italy will be involved in fresh 
inconvenience and expense, the pressure of the existing 
sanctions being to that extent reinforced. If in addition 
the United States is willing to restrict its exports to Italy 
to the pre-War figure, then Italy, which has little more 
than three months’ supply in hand, will be gravely ham- 
pered in her prosecution of the war. To anyone who 
realises the imperative need of making the collective 
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security system a reality in a world charged with the perils 
that impend en every side today the duty of League 
States is clear. They are pledged by the Covenant to 
subject an aggressor State to “ the severance of all trade 
or financial relations,” and they have hardly begun to 
carry out that undertaking yet. As a moral duty, and 
to free themselves of the grave reproach that they are 
giving active assistance to Italy in the prosecution of her 
unlawful war, they ought without further delay, and with 
or without America, to impose the oil ban. That, in fact, 
would be by far the most effective way to secure American 
co-operation. So long as League States refuse to take a 
step to which they are pledged why should the United 
States be expected to take a step to which she is not 
pledged ? 
* * * te 


Paris and Central Europe 

The visit of M. Milan Hodza. the Czechoslovakian 
Prime Minister to Paris, must be related both to the 
chance gathering of Eastern European statesmen in 
the French capital last week, and to the recent visit of 
the Austrian Prime Minister, Dr. Schuschnigg, to Prague. 
A certain rapprochement between Austria and the Little 
Entente powers ts undoubtedly making progress, with 
the active support of France and the full approval of 
Great Britain, in spite of the confusion of declarations 
and démentis attributed to Prince Starhemberg. If, 
however, an interview with the Prince published in 
Tuesday's Daily Telegraph may be taken as authentic, 
as it no doubt may, his real attitude is perfectly realistic 
and sensible. While in theory a monarchist, he declares 
that the monarchy question must be ruled outside dis- 
cussion at present because ‘“‘ our immediate object must 
be to bring about closer co-operation between the Central 
European countries ~~; and of those countries the Little 
Entente States are irreconcilably opposed to a Habsburg 
restoration. Altogether there seems to be a_ better 
opportunity than has presented itself for some time for 
stabilising the situation in Central Europe through under- 
standings. primarily economic but ultimately political, 
between Austria and her immediate neighbours. In 
that understanding both Germany and Italy must be 
included, provided they entertain no dreams of political 


domination. 
* * * * 


Colonies and Claimants 

The Colonial Secretary stated in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, in response to a group of rather disturbed 
M.P.’s, that “ the Government had not considered and 
were not considering the handing over of any of the 
British colonies or territories under mandate.” That is 
a safe and wise statement, but no one can suppose that 
it is the last word on the colonial question. The demands 
of Germany and Italy for some modification of the present 
position—-which by no means necessarily means “* handing 
over” anything—are too insistent and have too much 
reason behind them in some of their aspects to be 
ignored. Lord Lothian’s letter in Tuesday’s Times was 
a forcible and necessary reminder that a League that 
can do nothing but stereotype the status quo is more 
likely to plunge the world in war than to save it from 
war. And the first field in which some change, even if 
it is no more than the opening of closed doors to the 
trade of all nations, is required is the colonial. The 
question of what steps can best be taken needs careful 
but imumediate study. An article by a German writer 
on a later page of this issue may suggest a_ partial 
solution. Miss Perham, in the course of her three 
important articles in The Times this week on ‘ Our Task 
in Africa,” coined a constructive phrase—‘‘ the inter- 
nationalisation of Imperialism.” That is a chal- 
Jenge to the * colonial-minded ” in all countries. 


aim 


a ——— 
Tension in Germany 

Life in Germany is becoming increasingly intolerahj 
A new attack on the Roman Catholic Chureh jg bi, 
launched ; steps quite inconsistent with the terms of fk 
Concordat are being taken against the Catholic veal 
movement ; “it is rumoured that all religious broadeas, 
are to be forbidden. Simultaneously the Jews through 
the Reich are threatened with an unknown fate as, 
result of the murder of Dr. Gustloff in Switzerlay, 
In a funeral oration tragically ironical, coming fry, 
the author of the murders of June, 1934, Herr Hit 
included the sinister menace ‘‘ we hear the challenge an 
we accept it.””. Rumour of a wholesale expulsion of Pi 
from Germany probably go beyond the faets, and gy 
projected measures will no doubt be postponed til] a, 
the Olympic games are over, but for every Jew the, 
sciousness of impending fate will for months be the 
sensation in life. A similar apprehension will Oppres 
many besides Jews, for an intensification of the activitix 
of the secret political police under General Goering j 
announced, A condition of life in which peril may resii 
in any casual word and the only safety is in silene ; 
fortunately incomprehensible in this country, 

* * * * 

Washington and Tokyo 

Senator Pittman’s denunciation of Japanese policy \ 
unexpected in its vehemence and it, of course, gain 
considerable force from the fact that Mr. Pittman } 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of ¢h; 
Senate. 
action on the mainland of Asia is unreasonable or exces. 
ive, but it is unusual for persons in responsible position 
to say quite so bluntly what plain men are thinking 
There is a certain division of opinion in the Thitet 
States as to the wisdom of so outspoken a declaratiq 
at this moment. Its effect is to relate discussions yy 
garding America’s neutrality policy rather to Pacije 
than to Atlantic problems. Senator 
turbed by the belief that Japan is determined to exelud 
all possibility of American interference with her projects 
in China (the article on “ Japan’s Island Wall” in Th 
Spectator of January 31st may be re-read with proiit 
in that connexion) and intends to maintain the rights 
of the United States to trade with China or any othe 
victim of Japanese aggression. There ean be no questio 
that that argument will considerably strengthen thoy 
sections of the Senate and the House which are indisposl 
to abandon any of America’s traditional maritime right 
—-though it should always be possible to distingus! 
between insistence on trading with an aggressor an 
insistence on trading with a victim of aggression. 

* * * * 

Ross and Cromarty 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, a Scottish vietory beh 
him, will join his father in the House once more, and ies 
will grudge him his success. He has laid the foundation 
of a promising political career, and it would be a great 
hardship to him, and some publie loss, if it were inte: 
rupted at this stage. Mr. Randolph Churchill's failure- 
he only missed forfeiting his deposit by 167 votes—vil 
not improve his political prospects. The result of tht 
election was unexpected only in the size of the pull 
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though it may surprise some people that a Scot and 4 & 


Liberal should forfeit his deposit in a Scottish and Liber 
constituency. But the electors of Ross and Cromarty, 
led by Sir Ian Macpherson, long ago left Liberalism pl" 
sang, first for Coalition Liberalism, then for Nations! 
Liberalism. Now at the end of their journey they hat 
a National non-Liberal member who has come to mee 
them by an equally devious route. 


vance his political career after this electoral episode, 


and he has an excellent opportunity—by ending the 
futile dispute with the Irish Free State. 
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Nothing that he said regarding recent Japane: 
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The “ Crowner’s Quest ” ' 

The report of the Departmental Committee. presided 
over by the Master of the Rolls, on Coroners Courts 
contains drastic recommendations, And so it. should, 
The office of coroner is ancient and there is no good case 
for abolishing it, but the laxity displayed in some coroners 
courts in the absence of rules of evidence, and the excessive 
exercise by a minority of coroners of the little. brief 
authority in which they find themselves dressed, are 
wood reasons for a wholesale reform of the system. The 
salient recommendations are that in future all coroners 
appointed shall be either barristers or solicitors, that 
rules of proceedure for the conduct of coroners’ courts 
shall be framed by a representative Rules Committee, 
and that the coroner’s enquiry shall be confined to the 
question of how, when and where a death took place, the 
issues of civil and criminal liability being alike excluded. 
Another sound recommendation is for the abolition of 
the charitable but often dishonest verdict of * suicide 
while of unsound mind ” in favour of a simple declaration 
that the deceased died by his own hand, Much the most 
contentious proposal is that in a case of suicide the Press 
shall be permitted to report only the finding and none 
of the evidence. A desire to spare the feelings of relatives 
ean be sympathised with, but curtailment of the rights of 
the Press is always to be viewed with misgiving, and in 
this case there is a clear balance of advantage in favour 
of the existing freedom. 

* * * * 


Neglected Science 

Today we are always calling ourselves, or being 
called, scientific, but Professor Julian Huxley in a 
lecture on Tuesday raised serious doubts whether 
we deserve the name. Just as we have bread and 
burn it. so we have knowledge and power and suppress 
them. Professor Huxley gave some glaring examples— 
of psychological knowledge we will not use, of advances 
in agriculture we will not exploit. On the other hand, 
to armaments and war we apply every resource of 
science in its most destructive form. Even when modern 
productivity is diverted to its proper ends, as in the 
supply of milk to poor children, it is not, as Professor 
Huxley pointed out, for reasons of health and hygiene ; 
it is. under pressure from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to provide a market for producers. Whether science is 
exploited or not is indeed decided, not by the possible 
profit to the consumer, but by the possible loss or gain 
to the producer. It would be quite possible. said 
Professor Huxley, at relatively small expense to ‘ add 
two inches to the stature, pounds to the weight, and 
an chormous amount to disease resistance.” But unless 
it pays it will not be done. Such a neglect of the interests 
of individual and consumer in favour of the producer is 
indeed one of the great follies of the day. 

* * * * 
Fourteen or Fifteen ? 

The Government’s Education Bill has come under 
hot fire during the last week at the hands both of the 
National Union of Teachers and of the Association of 
Education Committees. That is not surprising, for the 
Kill as it stands is little likely to achieve the end at which 
it aims. In various districts where local authorities have 
already raised the leaving age to 15, with exemptions in 
favour of * beneficial occupation,” it has been found that 
to stay till 15 is the exception rather than the rule. 
if exemptions are granted on the same scale under the 
new Bill, it is clear that it cannot achieve its expressed 
purpose, to ensure that at least the majority of children 
in this country shall be educated until the age of 15. 
It is really irrelevant what the definition of ‘ beneficial ” 
employment may be, though indeed the absence of any 
definition must throw the entire system into confusion, 








The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Mr. Walter 
Elliot had to face a severe cross-examination on Monday 
afternoon on his action in withholding for two months 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Tithe Rent- 
charge. He claimed that publication had been delayed 
in order that the report could be issued simultaneously 
with a statement of the Goyvernment’s policy on the 
whole question. But it is a new doctrine that the date of 
the publication of the Report of a Royal Commission 
rests with the Government. I cannot recall any pre- 
eedent for the holding up of such a report pending the 
production by the Government of their own programme. 
The procedure that has been adopted in this case, 
of consulting with interested parties on the Report 
before it is issued to the public, is also open to grave 
objection, for it might casily lead to pressure being put 
upon the signatories of the Report to alter their findings. 
The whole incident is yet another instance of the way in 
which the Executive are tending to arrogate to them- 
selves powers to which they are not entitled. If this 
“new despotism” is to be checked it will need the utmost 
vigilance on the part of private Members in guarding 
the rights of the Legislature. 

* * * * 


The Minister for Agriculture recovered something of his 
old debating powers in introducing the Bill for the reorgan- 
isation of the sugar industry, though some of his argu- 
ments for it, especially his claim that the sugar subsidy 
had been an issue of the Election, were remarkably 
unconvincing, and drew laughter even from his friends, 
He still lacks the power of selection in advocating a 
cause and continues to give the impression that he is 
putting forward every argument that comes into his 
head rather than confining himself to the most formidable 
of them. But it was a good, debate. Mr. Kingsley 
Griflith, who led the Liberal attack, was even better than 
Sir Herbert Samuel in the last Parliament, for unlike 
Sir Herbert he was ready to admit that there was some- 
thing to be said for the policy of subsidy and therefore 
strengthened all the more his closely reasoned repudiation 
of it. Mr. Alexander, who wound up for the Labour 
Party, was in first class fighting form. He has a good 
appearance, is pleasantly assured of himself and always 
has a thorough knowledge of his brief. I am inclined 
to think that before this Parliament is out he will have 
outstripped all his competitors for the Leadership of 
the Labour Party. 

* x * * 


Members are not a little shocked by the terms of 
Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Bill to amend the laws concerning 
public refreshment. The main clause is to the effect 
that “ the laws of England concerning the provision of 
public refreshment shall be made mutatis mutandis the 
same as the laws of France,” and the Home Secretary is 
instructed “to ascertain what are the laws of France 
at the date of the passing of this Act.” The whole 
Bill in fact reads like one of Mr. Herbert's own articles 
in Punch. There is really no place in the House of 
Commons for the professional humorist eas such, par- 
ticularly when his constituency is Oxford University. 
* * * * 

The debate on Maintenance Allowances on Wednesday 
was a dullish affair. But the proceedings were enlivened 
by a closely reasoned and cogent maiden speech by Mr. 
Strauss, the new Conservative Member for Norwich, who 
made as good a debating answer to the Labour ease for 
maintenance allowances as the Minister himself. It was 
clear, however, that there is a fair amount of support 
among Conservative social reformers for the principle. 
The School Bill generally looks like having a much rougher 
passage than Mr. Oliver Stanley appears to expect. 
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O informed person can ignore the menace of the 
European outlook. It is a gathering, not an 
immediately impending, storm. There may have 
been moments last year when Italy seriously thought 
of capping her adventure in Abyssinia with a war 
in the Mediterranean. But the whole Italo- 
Abyssinian episode lies in a sense outside the main 
drama. It has complicated, not created, the situation 
that is raising the spectre of international tragedy. A 


far more decisive factor is the re-armament of 
Germany, already prodigious, but by no means 
complete. Unless some fundamental change inter- 


venes to save peace, those immense preparations 
must eventually be utilised. But not yet. Even 
when they are relatively complete, the German 
authorities will desire a few more years, if they can 
get them, to perfect the process of mesmerising their 
nation and to end the risk of having to deal with 
an “ internal enemy.” 

So there is still probability of a respite, short or 
long. How can we best use it? That is to-day’s 
instant problem. Three broad alternatives confront 
Great Britain. One is Lord Beaverbrook’s idea 
that she should stand aside and let the tragedy 
develop for others, trusting that she herself will 
be immune. Another is that she should strengthen 
the collective system to a point where it will overawe 
any aggressor. <A third is that she should promote 
and support such “ revisionist”? policies as may 
lessen the motives for aggression. The first is 
agreed by most persohs outside Lord Beaverbrook’s 
personal following to be wholly impracticable. The 
second and third are not. Nor are they incompatible 
with one another. But cach presents serious 
difficulties. 

Let us glance at the more constructive first. It is 
in the long view perhaps the more indispensable. 
For no system of mere coercion, however “ coilective,” 
would be capable ultimately of holding down great 
nations like Germany and Italy in conditions of 
economic privation, where they could feel sentenced 
in perpetuity to rank among ‘the “ have-nots ” of the 
earth. It is worth = stressing here the word 
“economic.” Other pleas may from time to time 
be put forward; e.g., the prestige-argument that it 
is beneath the dignity of a Great Power to be without 
colonies—an argument not heard before 1914, when 
nobody suggested that Austria-Hungary need feel 
humble beside Portugal. 





Even the Hitler of Mein 
Kampf dismissed the colony claim summarily. War 
being the terror that it now is, what people would 
embrace it for an artificial reason like that? But 
economic motives are real—the most: real in the 
post-War world. And a great community, where all 
classes find themselves kept poor and workless and 
hopeless in comparison with their fellows in neigh- 
houring countries, may feel driven in the end to 
fight to reverse the position. 

The moral is that a question like that of the ex- 
German colonies, whose economic importance is 
small, is only very secondary. It may be desirable 
to alter their status, but to do so will not avert war, 
because at most it can only put bread in an insignifi- 
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cant number of German mouths. To restop 
Germany’s economic well-being peacefully kay 
facing a totally different problem—that of lowerin 
the barriers of economic nationalism, the 26 economic 
partition-walls in Europe, the host of quotas and 
currency restrictions and_ tariffs elsewhere, The 
same is true for Italy and for Japan. It may be 
answered, no doubt, that this is not within Great 
Britain’s power to effect. But at least she might 
throw her influence much more strongly and publicly 
on that side. Were her Government really convinced 
about it and prepared not only to give leads, by 
to follow them up pertinaciously on all. suitable 
occasions, a great deal might be effected. That jg 
what the Government has never done. The chief 
defence for our resorting to a tariff in 1932 was that 
it would arm us to negotiate for the demolition of 
other nations’ barriers. How half-hearted our demoli- 
tion campaign has since been! Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
*‘ revisionist ’” observations in his famous Geneva 
speech would have had far more practical value had 
they stressed this issue. 

Let us turn to the other side—the support of the 
collective system. Here the country must face an 


obvious and pressing need for adequate measures of & 


British re-armament. We cannot expect the collec. 
tive system to function if we ourselves are too weak 
to uphold it. The Italo-Abyssinian affair, though 
extraneous, as has been said above, to the main course 


of European events, offered, nevertheless, a rare F 


opportunity for strengthening the League system ina 
way calculated to give that main course a very 
powerful direction. Why was the opportunity not 
seized, as it would have been had the Government 
followed the advice, say, of the Archbishop of York? 
There is only one natural explanation ;_ which is that, 
on the advice tendered to it by the responsible heads 
of the armed forces, it concluded that the nation 
lacked the armed strength to face an Italian threat 
in the Mediterranean with confidence, and that the 
support of other League States in that area could not 
at the time be counted on with certainty. Thus, partly 
for want of adequate power in its own hand it missed 
an invaluable chance of building up a far greater 
power in the hand of the League collectively. The 
essence of the Covenant of the League of Nations in 
one of its aspects is the doctrine that the collective 
strength at the disposal of the League must be 
overwhelmingly greater than the strength of the 
strongest possible aggressor. We cannot refuse to 
frame our armament policy in the light of that 
principle. 

But if some measure of re-armament must be 
accepted, at least let Parliament insist that it be done 
on rational lines. The present situation, with Navy, 
Army, and Air Service still presenting what in 
substance are uncorrelated demands, is indefensible 
at all times; and if it led to a vast new capital 
expenditure (the figure of £280,000,000 has been 
mentioned) arrived at by mere bargaining between 
their chiefs on the sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, not only economy, but efliciency, 
too, must suffer. At the present stage the whole problem 
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of the relative uses and capacities of aeroplanes, 
battleships, and tank squadrons within a thought-vut 
scheme of British strategy needs to be worked out as 
far as possible from a central standpoint. Frankly, 
that ean never be done under a system whereby 
each Force separately estimates its separate demands, 
and then-on a principle of mutual obligation all 
arrange how far cach will back up the others’ pro- 


posals. In these columns on January 10th last Sir 
Frederick Maurice made some suggestions for im- 
Peat proving the working of the system—their cssence 
light 
licly 
heed FF 
but 
able EN have always been aware of a_ hostility 
it is between town and country, and poets have 
hief expressed it by contrasting urban vice with rural 
that | virtue, the simplicity of the country with the artifice 
1 of ef the town. But only in the last hundred years, 
Loli J perhaps, have men come to think of the town as 
re’s — Cobbett thought of London, “the great wen,” 
eva continually spreading beyond urban boundaries, 
had & until with its evils it poisons for ever the peace of 
the village and the countryside. And today, more 
the & than ever, the process by which the city, travelling 
ay — in charabanes along arterial roads, squatting in 
; of q bungalows and “ desirable residences,’’ penetrates into 
lec- — the country, seems disastrous and destructive. It is 
“ak | in itself a problem that, to those of sensitive nerves, 
wh — this penetration should seem disastrous : yet no one 
re | who has eyes to see and ears to hear doubts that the 
ae f invasion of the country has destroyed, or is destroying, 
laf ab auty which, gone, can never be restored. And 
ty f it adds to their grief that what is being destroyed is a 
ot | specifically English beauty. It is, sometimes, a 
ut — reassuring thought that England means, not empire 
©? & or industry, but a countryside whose simplicity, 


candour and gentleness have, in the past, had a 
profound effect on the English character. The 
scencry of industrialism may have its own beauties ; 
but it would be an irreparable loss if it superseded 
entirely the more instinctive and traditional beauties 
of tae English country. Simply, those who defend 
against the city the English countryside believe 
that it conveys both a present beauty and a sense of 
the past which modern industrialism threatens to 
destroy ; so that to defend it may rightly be called a 
national trust. 

Strangely, indeed, the very vandals who have 
destroyed much of what is beautiful in the English 
country have done so not from hatred but from a love 





» — which has only grown with the growth of machinery, 
t & communications, cheap buildings and cheap pleasures. 

This destructive love has in turn ‘aroused a more 
» & protective one, which has worked, more perhaps than 
> —& through any other organisation, through the society 
»— properly known as the National Trust. Those, and 
1 they are many, who have been fortunate enough to 
> enjoy, in the Lakes, in the Peak district, around Box 
'— Hill, the beauties it has preserved, must be grateful 


| — that by now about 50,000 acres of English country 
| are protected against the schemes of builders and the 
pleasures of arterial roads. Such gratitude is increased 
by the knowledge that natural beauty is today 
perhaps the only national asset which the State has 


being the appointment of a civilian Minister to act as 
chairman of a sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff of 
the three Services, and at the same time as deputy- 
chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
They were conservative, and must be considered as 
a bare minimum. Few, unless obsessed by the 
interests of a particular Service, would be content with 
anything less. The House of Commons will have a 
first chance of re-discussing the question on the day 
when these words appear. It is to be hoped that it 
will push its probes deep enough. 


A NATIONAL TRUST 


refused to protect. The Trust has, in this case, taken 
the place of the State, but it cannot command cither 
the power or the wealth which, when it chooses, the 
State can employ. Above all the Trust, like all 
voluntary enterprises, is financially weak. — Its 
latest annual report is indeed gratifying in its 
record of an unprecedented growth’ in membership 
and properties acquired: but the very growth of 
activities makes its financial needs the more 
pressing. 

The Trust does not buy land for its economic valuc, 
nor can it pay high prices, and so most of its properties 
are unremuncrative. Nevertheless, costs of upkeep 
are high, for forests, ancient buildings, bird sane- 
tuaries, all demand care and expense if they are to be 
properly maintained. Thus the income of the Trust 
vields no surplus which can be used for future develop- 
ment or acquisition. Indeed, the Trust is even 
prevented as a rule from accepting voluntary gifts 
of land unless accompanied by endowments sufficient 
to cover the cost of upkeep. It cannot, as it should 
be able to, buy properties before they are threatened 
and before prices are inflated by the advertisement 
of a public subscription : it cannot afford to purchase 
property as an investment, or to enlarge existing 
properties when necessary for their proper preserva- 
tion, or to assist local schemes, or to undertake expen- 
diture on afforestation or similar development. It 
is clear that as the Trust’s properties and activities 
grow the demands upon it become more heavy and 
pressing and various: and they become more urgent 
with every year. Such demands cannot all be satis- 
fied merely by increase of subscriptions from 
members: though such an increase might well be 
expected when the Trust’s membership is compared 
with the 11,000 of a similar Dutch socicty. But there 
seems also a strong case for a State contribution, if it 
can be made without decreasing the flow of voluntary 
subscriptions. Subvention on a pound for pound basis 
would meet that difficulty. 

It seems doubtful, indeed, whether the Trust, in 
itself, can be permanently an adequate solution to 
the problem. The State may yet have to examine 
the whole problem, in its proper and widest signi- 
ficance. The National Trust is itself, very properly, 
concerned with rural preservation—a task which it 
shares with other admirable bodies like the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England: but there is an 
equal need for preservation in the towns itself. It 
would be an unsatisfactory solution to the problem 
if the battle between town and country were resolved 


its 
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into a battle between ugliness and beauty. In a 
recent broadcast Mr. Max Beerbohm, returned from 
Italy, protested his horror at the change which had 
come over the London scene he knew: it is no less 
great, or less deplorable, than the change in the 
countryside. It seems that the beauty of appearances, 
with its high social value, cannot be entrusted to the 
mere play of economic forces, unless they attempt to 
achieve social amenity as well as profit. At present 


= 
they do not, and it is a very serious sign of 
disorganisation. For the England which has now to 
be preserved was the work of man as well as nature: 
indeed, they united in spontaneous and natuny 
growth. It is not only for its beauty, but as q mode 
of such growth that much of rural and urban England 
must be preserved until such time as we ean speak 
not so much of the preservation as of the rebuilding 
of England. 


Social 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE result of the restricted plebiscite which the Daily 
Evpress has been conducting on two or three per- 
tinent public questions is interesting. Regarding the most 
important of the three, the Express itself sums up the 
matter tersely in the statement that “ eighty-three in 
every hundred adults in Great Britain are against Italy 
in her war with Abyssinia; eleven in every hundred 
side with Italy. The remaining six in every hundred 
cannot yet make up their minds whether they favour 
Italy or Abyssinia.” ‘This is rather a sweeping general- 
isation to base on a questionnaire sent to only 5,000 
people, particularly when it is not disclosed how many 
of the 5,000 replied. But broadly speaking the _per- 
centage is probably not far wrong for the whole popu- 
lation, and it is something that a paper like the Evpress 
should have made the discovery on the basis of however 
limited an investigation. The Daily Evpress’s second 
question, incidentally, was on the subject of “ giving 
up any of our colonies to Germany,” and it is rather 
surprising to find as many as 20 per cent. answering that 
in the affirmative. The third was on the subject of 
nationalisation, which produced 20 per cent. of aflirm- 
atives in the case of the railways and 28 per cent. in the 

case of mines. 

* * a * 

I am very glad on personal grounds that Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald is back in the House of Commons, but I 
find his friends concerned about the bleak prospect 
he has stretching before him. For as Member for Ross 
and Cromarty he will still find that every week has its 
Sunday. and his constituents have to all appearance got 
him well knotted up on Sabbath-keeping. He has 
firmly forsworn Sunday golf—which seems to imply 
Sunday tennis too—and Sunday shooting. So much 
the public Press has announced, and there may well be 
more behind. And, of course, there can be no bridge 
or anything of that kind—though a bygone recreation 


alled Bible Lotto would, I imagine, be permitted. He 
‘an clearly not frequent his sister Ishbel’s inn. He 


will, if he is wise, clock in with some regularity at one of 
the Scottish Churches in London, then walk in the Park, 
if possible with the London correspondent of the Ross 
Advertiser and Cromarty Intelligencer, and after that 
read suitable books, from an approved list, at home. 
(Actually, life can be quite livable that way.) 

* * * ** 


Many of the younger dons have long been in favour 
of dispensing with the formal viva in the Final Schools 
at Oxford. but Congregation has decisively rejected a 
proposal to try the experiment for a period of three 
years. It is a piece of conservatism extreme even for 
Oxford, due partly to folly, partly to laziness, and partly 
to the usual distaste of dons for sparing undergraduates 
unnecessary pains which they once suffered themselves. 
I can think of only one way of abolishing the viva now. 
Candidates must revolt and exercise their undoubted 
right of inviting their friends and relations to witness 
the performance. It would enliven a tedious affair and 
emburrass the examiners considerably. 


I hear that thereis a movement in certain Labour cite 
towards getting Mr. Philip Nocl Baker nominated fo, 
the Labour seat at Llaneclly -rendered vacant by the 
death of Dr. J. H. Williams. Llanelly is regarded 4 
safe for any Labour candidate, though there js 
undoubtedly a preference for Welshmen for Welsh seats, 
At the present moment, with armaments generally, anj 
the private manufacture of arms in particular, likely tp 
engage the attention of the House of Commons for months 
to come, the return to the House of an authority » 
singularly well versed in those subjects as Mr. Noel Baker 
would do much more than merely strengthen the Labow 
Party in debate. Mr. Baker has written a book on dis. 
armament, and is just compieting one on the traffic in arms, 

* * * * 


All of us have admired the business acumen displayed 
by the Post Office under the rule of Sir Kingsley Wood 
and his successor, but there is some danger of its carrying 
such enterprise rather far. That the Post Office should 
make all reasonable efforts to satisfy all reasonable wants 
is admirable, But is it really wise to try to manufacture 
unreasonable wants for the sheer pleasure (and profit) of 
satislying them? ‘Take these special St. Valentine’s Day 
greeting telegrams. Who ever wanted, or should want, 
to telegraph greetings to his friends (or more probably 
her friends) on St. Valentine’s Day ? There are about a 
thousand better ways of spending sixpence than that, 
and most of them would help trade more. 

* * * * 

I have been reflecting, like other readers of the daily 
papers, on the problem set the House of Commons on 
Wednesday by Mr. G. A. Morrison. He quoted, you wil 
remember, the story of a bootmaker who sold a pair of 
boots for 16s., was given a pound note in return, went to 
a butcher’s next door to get change, gave the customer 
the boots and 4s., was then told by the butcher that the 
pound note was a forgery, and had to hand him over a 
good one. How much, asked Mr. Morrison, was the 
bootmaker out of pocket ? A Labour Member at once 
said 16s., and was rightly told he was wrong. My ow 
first answer was £1. On further consideration I am 
disposed to double that. But I am open to correction. 

. “se * * 

This comes to me from Kenya: ‘ Coffee and maize 
planters are almost all broke completely now. The 
latter have just been granted a £12,500 subsidy, 9 
that the present crop won’t be reaped at a loss. But 
where are subsidies to stop, and who is to pay? The 
coffee and wheat and tea people will demand it next 
and how about us stockmen? Who is to pay? Of 
course subsidies seem world-wide, as I see coal and 
shipping must have it at home and sugar-bect has it 
All very depressing.” — So it is here. 

* * * * 
The Crowning Sacrifice 

“ I could not refuse, though it meant separating mysel! 
from Lady Maud and the luggage.” Sir Samuel Hoare 
on his invitation to Paris, JANUS. 
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COLONISATION WITHOUT COLONIES 


By DR. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH 


HE colony question has become an international 
problem, Sir Samuel Hoare’s recognition of the 
necessity of an international examination of the possi- 
pility of free access to the world’s raw materials has 
tended to give it an economic trend. ‘The need of in- 
dustrial nations for raw materials, tropical products, food- 
stuffs and other goods not produced at home is indisputable. 
The question of an outlet for surplus population, pressing 
though the need for that may seem to be, is a minor 
consideration. Tor the tropical colonies under discussion 
have never provided the possibility of settlement for any 
substantial number of Europeans, and apparently never 
will. even with modern developments of air-conditioning, 
sanitation and so forth. Quite apart from such considera- 
tions as prestige and military power, it is obviously the 
fact of such industrial nations as Germany, Italy and Japan 
finding themselves at a great disadvantage in comparison 
with Britain, France, the United States, and even the 
smaller colonial Powers like Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal in regard to access to essential raw materials 
that is responsible for much of the present unrest and 
danger in the world, Most of such essentials are con- 
trolled by one or very few of these colonising nations. 
Neither Germany, Italy or Japan, nor for that matter 
half a dozen other important industrial countries which 
have never owned colonies, possesses sufficient natural 
wealth to exchange for them. To mention only a few 
examples: nickel, gold, rubber, wool, cotton, copper, 
manganese, tin, zinc, bauxite, vegetable oils, petroleum 
and even iron ore are—in quantities adequate to the 
standards of modern industrial production—outside the 
reach of various great nations which claim their share in 
the undeveloped parts of the world. 

And many of these essentials are controlled by one or a 
few of the great colonising Powers, so that in ease of war 
or even political tension they might be withheld from an 
enemy. To reply that normally the “ have-nots ” can buy 
anything where they choose, and that the producing 
countries, forced to destroy such commodities as coffee, 
corn and cotton in order to save their own producers in 
the present stress, would be only too glad to get rid of 
such commodities, is to evade the issue. For it is precisely 
this stress, resulting from the political unsettling of 
economic conditions the world over, that is destroying 
the purchasing-power of the very countries where the 
need for raw material and foodstuffs is most urgent. 
Such countries are right, therefore, in bringing forward 
three objections to such a reply: the financial, the 
economie and the strategic. 

The nations without colonies, like Germany, have been 
foreed by the complete destruction of a once-unified 
international monetary system based on gold to submit 
the once-free current of money and goods to a rigid 
control, transferring the whole process of exchange with 
other countries from the sphere of individual activity 
into that of political administration. They have had 
to evolve substitutes for raw materials unobtainable 
within their own boundaries, to submit to restrictions 
and to classify foreign goods from a purely national 
point of view as “ indispensable,” ‘ desirable” or 
~ Superfluous.”” And with all that they have still to 
fear that even indispensable goods may, either by further 
restrictions on their exportation or by deliberate policy 
im case of some dispute, be withheld from them, with 
closed factories, unemployment, trade collapse and semi- 
starvation as a possible consequence. 

Can the transfer of one or two colonies, probably in 
Africa, such as well-intentioned people suggest, be a 


eure for such evils ? ‘Quite apart from the question of 
who would be the loser in such transactions, a study of 
pre-War data points to a negative answer. The whole 
of the German colonies, six times as extensive as the 
Reich in area, had in 1918 a total export value of no 
more than 18 million marks, as compared with 10,000 
million for the exports of the Reich itself. Nature, 
moreover, has distributed raw materials so unevenly 
over the world that in a single areca, extensive though it 
might be, very few of the essential commodities might exist. 

Redistribution of the world’s raw materials seems, 
therefore, to call for something other than the transfer 
of territory. And if completely free trade such as existed 
in pre-War days cannot be restored, some sort of 
escape must be found from a condition of perpetual 
danger both to the needy nations and to the world at 
large. It may, I suggest, be found on lines long ago 
elaborated by economists and politicians in anticipation 
of such a situation as the present, if their proposals are 
translated from the national to the international sphere. 
What has been suggested is the establishment of one or 
several chartered companies authorised to operate in 
the colonial field in the interests of the present “ have- 
not countries with a complete disregard of the old 
** trade-follows-the-flag ’’ slogan. 

Such companies, or even one large single corporation 
created under the control and supreme authority of the 
League of Nations, ought to be the instruments of the 
Government or Governments of the industrial countries 
preferring a claim for colonial products and colonial 
activity. Under a scheme framed by negotiation and 
based on figures of their trade balances, their population, 
their consumption of raw material, &c., the part of 
‘ach country would be fixed and represented in the 
capital and on the board of such companies (or single 
company). The company would then, with the consent 
of the colony-owning State, be allotted undev oped 
areas within the colonial territories of the great colonial 
Powers, perhaps against a merely nominal rent or a 
purchase-price to be agreed on and paid off in instalments. 
Such areas should be large enough to give them the 
character of more or less self-governing and self-supporting 
provinces, affording possibilities for general economic 
activity and invested with the right of minor jurisdiction, 
the issue of their own coins for internal circulation and 
control over their own policy and police. There would 
arise no question of sovereignty, no changes on the map. 

The satisfaction of the needs of countries without 
colonies of their own for raw materials and_ tropical 
foodstuffs and for access to them within the range of 
their national currency would thus become possible on 
a co-operative basis. The lease-holding chartered com- 
pany, whether a national one for each country or an 
international one carrying out the whole scheme in all 
parts of the world made available for such purposes, 
would, by its charter, its commercial character and the 
personnel of its board, be a sufficient guarantee that no 
prestige-ambitions or strategical aims should interfere 
with the primary purpose, the development, exploration 
and improvement of the areas under charter. That 
this would be for the benefit both of the political owners 
and economice administrators of such territories is evident, 
for the development of agriculture, commerce and 
transport within a limited territory cannot but have a 
beneficial influence on adjacent areas. And if only a 
limited alleviation of the scarcity of essential commodities, 
only a relatively slight increase in the facilities for pur- 


chasing tropical products with national currency, 
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served to diminish the pressure imposed on international 
trade by the need for securing such commodities in 
exchange for undesired manufactured products—if, in 
short, such co-operative action meant a diminution of 
the political tension and strategie ambitions—much would 
have been achieved for the peace of the world, For 


By H. ¢ 


AN, when Steele writes it with a capital letter, means 
not the aggregation but the quintessence of life. 
Art, literature, scientifie work, achievement of every 
sort, are the growing consciousness of life through man, 
they are the dawn of unending life to which we must give 
ourselves to escape frustration. ‘* When I write of demo- 
cracy in a favourable sense,” he says; “ I intend no more 
and no less than this, that every human being shall have 
the right and shall be given all the opportunity that can 
be given, to contribute to human achievement just as far 
as his or her will and power go. Privileges of birth, 
advantages of wealth. race barriers, are sins against this 
democratic reality. Nevertheless, the lopsided man with 
his special exaggeration of our normal creative gifts is 
entitled to all the material resourees and freedoms his 
gifts require. We are all unequal im seale and quality. 
For some of us, our identification with this or that aspect 
of Man the deathless, can be more extensive than for most 
of us. But that justifies no exterior distinction.” 

This Man in whom all the best in every one of us partici- 
pates is to be thought of neither as an individual being 
nor as the species considered collectively. He is a super- 
individuality (not a super-individual, N.B.) arising out of 


the species. He is the sum of human knowledge 
neds expression, the sustaining consciousness, — the 
reasonable will of the race. This conception of 


Man, Steele points out, though it is comparatively 

modern in its phraseology, has been growing more and 
more definite through the ages. This is the Super Man 
of modern thought, but it is also, he argues, the Superior 
Individual of Confucius. And then he begins to rout 
about in mystical literature and particularly among the 
Christian and Moslem mystics. He is very plausible 
although a finer note of scholarship would make him more 
convincing—in his attempt to persuade us that myriads 
of contemplative souls through the ages have been travel- 
ling by roundabout journeys frem remote groves and 
temples and the worship of gods of wood and stone, to- 
wards the same realisations. 

“This real immortality.” Steele throws out, “‘ need not 
be assumed, emotionally and as a feat of faith. It may 
be accepted drily and humorously as the strange wry truth 
of things. It is possible to have undevout believers ; it is 
possible to have service combined with a vivid hatred of 
hymn-singing. 

A curious thing about this work we are epitomising here, 
is that there runs through it, as a sort of shadow to Steele’s 
bright insistence on the limitlessness and sufliciency of 
Man, an undercurrent of defeatism. The antithesis to 
finding salvation in a supreme merger-immortality, is, he 
feels, suicide. If you cannot lift yourself to be Life invin- 
cible and immortal, then you must accept frustration. 
You must live in a succession of stimulations and new 
excitements, live for the day, and when these sustaining 
accidents begin to fail you or you yourself fail to respond 
to them, then there is nothing before you but sloth and 
apathy. accidie, which is a lingering suicide, or suicide, 
plain, short and direct. 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: V. SALVATION 
OR SUICIDE? 


3. WELLS 
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the scheme, if it were found practicable, would Maly 
possible a redistribution of raw materials Without ; 
redistribution of territory, which even if the posses 
nations were willing could hardly be carried out jy thes 
days without the consent of the native population 
involved, 

















Whatever our private judgement on the cireumstanees of 





Steele’s death may be, there can be no question that hy @ 





approached the idea of suicide as the one open alternatiy 
to systematic aggressive living. 






He never brought together all his notes upon this idea: 
they remain mostly unprinted among his residual papex 
and I mention them here, because here seems the right 
place to note and dismiss them. “ Suicide,” he write. 
in one pencilled memorandum, ‘‘ may be represented very 
attractively as a proud and passionate refusal to drink 
the cup to the dregs. You ‘walk out’ as they say in the 
film world. You admit the triumphant evil in things 
their essential, fundamental hopelessness, but vou 
add that you yourself will never be made to endur 
it. ‘Your head is bloody ’ and you strut out as proudly 
as admitted defeat will let you, refusing to suffer 
further. 






















“Or you may be overwhelmed by the realisation of 
your own ineffectiveness. ‘I see the great game at 
last,’ you say, ‘in all its fullness, and it is too great for 
me.’ You are no good at all. 
into the diseard.” 







So you throw yoursell 







However gallant a face we put upon it, suicide remains 
a petulant acceptance of final frustration, We may spit 
in the face of defeat but for all that we are defeated, and 
the assertion of our will in this last poor defiance, 
whatever gloss of pride we may put upon it, is in the 
nature of desertion from the fighting ranks. While 
there is life there is conflict, and whatever failures we 
have made or whatever losses we have sustained, it is 
still possible to go on with the fight, even though it be 
on a smaller seale and at a greater disadvantage. So 
to the very end if we resist the temptation to a suicidal 
abandonment of the game of life, and go down fighting, 
we remain part of the immortal effort. 















We must remember that Stecle was an ill man with 
a depressing poison in his blood. It is the more to his 
credit that he kept his valiant intellectual flag against 
frustration flying for so long. And in one place ther 
is this interesting passage standing by itself, 

“A man may be killed as surely by internal 4 
external accidents. Suicide as a logical end to life may 
be an act of careful premeditation, it may be a weighed 
and willed truncation of living, and by the standard I 
have unfolded that is so to speak a sin, but for many 
of us suicide may be lurking to take us by surprise. 
You may go without your philosophy one day, as 4 
man goes out into a jungle without his gun, and 
encounter a conspiracy of accidents and treacherous 
endocrines as one might meet a hungry pack of wolves. 
There are such things as insupportable times when the 
thought of going on to the end is unendurable torture. 
Against such mischances no one is absolutely secure, 
and such a suicide should not be counted too heavily 
against the previous faith and way of living of a generally 
resolute man. The best one can do is to train onesell 
to keep one’s courage in the forefront of one’s inind, t 
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cling to courage, to wear the habitual practice of courage 


like a private amulet, 

“ Five on to the end through the bitterness you dread, 
and: you may find it is not so bitter, and as for death 
itself you may be sure of one thing, which is that your 


consciousness will never arrive at death but only at a 


dissolution into the unconscious. There is no awareness 
Your death never happens in your 
have gone. It happens to the 


of one’s own death. 
You 
people about you.” 

|The title of Mr. Wells’ nevt article is “ Man on His 
Planet: What Does He Desire?” 


consciousness, 


THE FOOTBALL POOL SCANDAL 


By E. BENSON PERKINS 


HE suecess of Mr. R. J. Russell. the Member for 
Kddisbury, in obtaining a place in the ballot for a 
Bill “to deal with off-the-course betting and Football 
Pools” ensures that the attention of the House of Com- 
mons. and therefore of the country. will be directed within 
ihe next few weeks to a social evil of grave dimensions 
regarding which representatives of the Churches laid their 
views before the Home Secretary some ten days ago. 
Immense as the vogue of Football Pools is in certain circles, 
those circles are sharply defined, and far too little is 
known outside them of the extent to which the gambling 
habit is being propagated today for the gain of a limited 
number of organisers of the Pools, 

At the beginning of the present century football com- 
petitions ran by newspapers and based on the forecasting 
of certain results. were common. Then the bookmakers 
took over the idea and applied it by the issue of football 
coupons, These coupons gave certain selected lists of 
matehes and the bookmakers offered definite odds for the 
forecasting of different groups of results. The offer of 
10 to 1 for the selecting of four drawn games from a list 
of twelve matches is typical of these offers, though they 
varied considerably. It is no exaggeration to say that 
hundreds of thousands of coupons were circulated every 
week, Betting influence Football 
ina disastrous way, the Football Association took action, 
and as a result the Ready-Money Football Betting Act in 
Unfortunately this Act was limited in 
its operation to eash betting. The result was that the 
system was promptly altered. “ For Credit Only ” was 
printed on the side of the coupon and a system of payment 
after the mateh was adopted. 

The recent development takes over the football coupon 
There 


coupon. 


began to League 


1920 was passed, 


competition and changes it to the pool system. 
is little differenee in the appearance of the 
There are the same lists of matches: there are similar 
suggestions of selected results from given lists: there 
is the same notice “ Kor eredit only.” The difference 
lies in the fact that each list represents a “ pool.” The 
unit varies. It may be a shilling or sixpence, though 
recently there has been an enormous extension of the 
No odds are offered, but the money for 
each pool is presumably put into one sum, A deduction 
is made for expenses and profits and the remainder 
divided amongst the winners. The attraction of the pool 
system lies in the possibility of almost fabulous 
\s much as £13,000 was won on one occasion 
penny pool, and sums only slightly smaller 
that have been announced from time to time. 
These large prizes may be extremely rare, but it is 
the possibility which creates the glamour. The offer 
of 10 to 1 has no attraction against the possibility of a 


cc 


ee 


penny pe vol, 


gains. 
moa 
than 


million to one, or even more. 

The growth of these Football Pools has been 
phenomenal. A group of Members of Parliament are 
responsible for very careful research on this question, 
and the results of their enquiries have not been seriously 
During the football season 1934-35 the 
amount contributed to these Football Pools averaged 
hot less than £700,000 per week and may well have 
been over that figure. The total for the season could 


challenge dl, 


not have been less than approximately £20,000,000. 
There has possibility of such careful 
calculation in the present season, and indeed since the 
publication of this research in the booklet The Peril 
of the Pools (MWpworth Press, 6d.) the promoters have 
refrained from publishing some of the important figures. 


been no 


However, observers are suggesting that the development 
has been such that the amount contributed at the present 
time may very well be double the amount of a year ago. 


the total for this present season amounting to over 
£40,000,000. The Penny Pool operated by — on: 
well-known firm which totalled £8,045 on August 81s! 


of last year had reached a_ total of £20,568 by 
December 2nd. 

The methods by which this extraordinary development 
has taken place are mainly three. 

1. The Pools are advertised largely in’ the 
This fact has at onee created a serious anomaly. 
petitions based on the foreeasting of sporting results 
are climinated from the Press by the Betting and Lotteries 
Act (1934). Now, instead of that. we have the advertising 


of similar forecasts, not conducted by the Press but 


Press. 


Com- 


made known through its advertisement columns in the 
form of Football Pools, based on the foreeasting of similar 
events. The captions ‘ You win £5,000 for 
penny ” and the like are frequent, and the inducements 


ean one 
to participate particularly striking. 

2. Then the radio is used, not of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, whose policy is well known, 
but chiefly Poste Parisien, Radio Luxembourg 
Radio Normandic. These three stations are extensively 
used by the larger Pool firms and particularly during 
the week-ends, incidentally at considerable cost. 

3. The third method is by means of agents. These are 
being secured not only in every town and village, but in 
every factory and mill and almost in every workshop. 
These agents not only distribute coupons but collect 
The inducement to the agents 


course 


and 


foreeasts and the money. 
is at onee recognised in the light of the fact that their 
remuneration is frequently 25 per cent. of their gross 
takings, and sometimes even higher than this. 

The Royal Commission gave it as their considered 
judgement that one of the causes of the growth of gambling 
in recent years is the exploitation of the gambling pro- 
pensity for the purpose of profit. This is illustrated in 
the case of the development of greyhound racing within 
ten years and still more amazingly by this Football Pool 
craze. The Parliamentary group who made the investi- 
gations suggested that the rake-off by the promoters out 
of the £20,000,000 subscribed in the Football season 
1934-35 was probably £6,000,000, of which at least 
£2,000,000 was net profit. Herein lies the inducement 
and the cause of the pressure. There is _ practically 
no check upon this. An accountant’s certificate, unless 
he handles every coupon, is of no value, and this may be 
said without questioning the honesty of the promoters. 
Certainly the amount of the “ rake-off” is not known, 
though a case was stated in the House of Commons in 
1934 where it was discovered to be 64 per cent. Even 
with a small “ rake-off”’ the craze is so extensive that 
the profit to the promoters is bound to be considerable. 
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It is claimed that Football Pools represent a measure 
of skill in forecasting the results. As against this, one 
or two facts are illuminating. The winner of the £13,009 
admitted that it was his first attempt. Some newspapers 
have definitely suggested that the man who picks the 
results with a pin is quite as likely to be successful. 
Still further there are spinning tops on sale which are 
said to indicate the results of any football matches. 

When the Royal Commission on Lotteries or Betting 
was sitting in 1932-33 this Football Pool development 
was only just beginning. Even so, the danger was 
recognised, The Royal Commission pointed out that 
pari-mutuel betting (which is what the Football Pool system 
in effect is) ought not to be allowed except under strict 
and detailed supervision, and they could not see that 
the State could or should supervise bookmakers in 
this way. The Commission concluded: “We reecom- 
mend that office betting on the Pool system should be 
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prohibited.” It has not been prohibited, but there . 
greater reason every day why it should be, 

The question will be asked: why is it necessary to 
introduce such a restriction at all? The Answer cay 
be given in a few simple and obvious statements, ]f is 
bad tor the economic stability of the country for money 
to be circulated to this appalling extent without th 
creation of any value; it is bad for the moral life o 
the country that gambling should be specitically ee 
couraged and stimulated for the purposes of gigantip 
profits: it is bad for the future of the country. that 
boys and girls should receive their apprenticeship ty 
gambling by these Pools. Here are the “ serious socja| 
consequences,” to use the phrase of the Royal Con. 
mission, The Government cannot deal with moral 
habits as such, but it can and ought to restrict thi 
type of “ mass exploitation,” the effect of which cannot 
be other than harmful from every point of view, 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


W* have been putting our heads together again, my 
Aunt Eudora and I. 

The results were, of course, in no way remarkable ; 
but I have decided to put them on paper, mainly because 
I always enjoy writing about Aunt Eudora, and also 
because our latest conversation may be of interest to 
future students of the social mentality of this acutely 
transitional epoch. Some such = student may, quite 
conceivably, find in us a classical example of belated 
Victorianism, peripherised, perhaps, by schyzophrenctie 
symptoms. 

(A schyzophrene, by the way, is “one who retires 
into a life of phantasy.) In other words, Aunt Eudora 
and I are a bit old-fashioned, despite our efforts to 
assimilate the sense-data offered us by modern life. 

As usual, I found the old lady sitting composedly 
upright in her carved oak chair and. looking extremely 
distinguished in the blue velvet dress which exactly 
matches her sapphire ear-rings (given her on her twenty- 
first birthday by Richard Monckton Milnes), I had 
brought a bunch of snowdrops, just to remind her that 
winter had turned the corner, and I also gave her the 
new Volume 3 of Walter de la Mare’s Collected 
Poems; for, as everyone ought to know, our most 
indisputably exquisite living poet has recently increased 
our debt of gratitude to him by more than 350 pages. 

I did not omit to mention that the volume contains 
some beautiful verses about a snowdrop. ‘“ No one 
else would be brave enough to write a poem about a 
snowdrop nowadays,” she remarked, adding, “‘And if they 
did they'd call it a bulbofis amaryllidaceous organism.” 
The dangling green-pencilled blossoms oscillated as 
though in secret sympathy with her ear-rings, which 
shook slightly, not from palsied age but from suppressed 
energy of ideas. Opening the book at random, she 
read : 

“The happy daylight wanes, the tide 


Lays a cold wreath of foam upon 
Its sea-worn rocks... .” 
“There now!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ One doesn’t need 
spectacles to see the poctry in that. It’s like Meredith’s 
‘Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting’ 
—memorable, indirectly descriptive, and fused by 
emotion,” 
“Why is it, Aunt Eudora, that true poetry always 
secms so natural ?” I asked. 
“Because it came out naturally, I suppose. Very 
few people write poetry at all, but when they do, it comes 
as naturally as leaves to a tree, in accordance with 


Keats’ axiom, IL hope the literary critics have been 
praising Mr. de la Mare for all they're worth,” 

“ T saw one review in which a prominent young poet 
began by being respectful and ended by gently rebuking 
de la Mare for being such a poetical dreamer, He 
complained that his faney ‘does not seem to spring 
from common human emotion’; but he was quite 
encouraging, on the whole, and told de Ja Mare that he 


is ‘developing in’ the right direction.’ * There js 
evidence in this book that daylight is breaking in, 


wrote this young omniscient. If only de la Mare ean 
accommodate himself to the poetie ‘ feel’ of moralities 
and cure himself of being de la Mare, he may, it appears, 
yet write a major poem,” 

“What a naughty young man! Can't he be satisfied 
with Mr, de la Mare for having evolved an idiom of bis 
own ?” 

* Well, you see, Aunt Eudora, these prominent young 
poets have started a movement. They feel, quite rightly, 
that things aren't what they used to be, and they want 
poetry to be influenced by polities, psyehology, and 
scientific invention, Anyhow, they feel that it ought to 
try and be influenced by those and other contemporary 
prevalences. They call nature poetry a‘ cowardly 
escape into the past.’ ” 

Aunt Eudora stiffened perceptibly. 

* Does that apply to Mr. Davies? He has written the 
best poem about the kingfisher; which seems to me a 
considerable achievement. 
analysing him next!” 

*“ They’re still a bit self-conscious about it all—you can 
see that in their poetry, which shows an effort to contrive 
rather than evolve a personal idiom. They try not to be 
didactic, but they do give one an impression of lecturing. 
Before beginning a poem they consult the Modernist Book 
of New-fangled Recipes, so to speak. The result is an un- 
transmuted experience which seldom comes to life on the 
page. Instead of making spontancous poetry about 
things, they stand there pointing them out to us, Earnest 
young men take us on a conducted tour of the * new 
country ’ of the Machine Age. Instead of saying ‘ Darker 
grows the valley, more and more forgetting,’ they say: 


I suppose they'll start psycho- 


‘ Now look away 
Into the valley and deep into the unregarded 
Sweat that has made it fertile...’ 
a thoroughly sensible idea, but somehow it seems to lack 
spontaneity. They express their determination to be 
‘aware of life.’ But does this determination transmute 
the prose of life into poetry ? To me, their approach to 
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the problem appears too direct. They watch the Uncon- 
scious like a cat watching a mouse-hole. A sense of 
cultured responsibility pervades them, They inaugurated 
their movement, you know, by announcing the poetic 
roblem of their generation as being ‘ to solve psychologi- 
eal, ethical, and logi eal conflicts “—I ean’t exactly remem- 
per the details, but it sounded to me a pretty tough 
proposition.” 

“Tell me some more about them. I feel that I ought 
to be in this movement. I've always enjoyed seeing 
younger generations trving not to be dull! 

j “One of them has just divided the Christian Era into 
three periods. ‘The first period ends in 1600, and the second 
in 1900, After that there was a gap.” 

“When did the third period begin, dear ? ” 

“ Tle says that the third is ‘ just beginning,’ so T suppose 
it began when he was writing the essay in which his 
suggestion appears.” 


“Tow delightful of him ! 


this?” 

“Tt was the result of reading Freud, I think. He prints 
achart which, he says, ‘ makes no attempt to be complete 
or accurate.’ This chart gives details of how the three 
periods differ. We are in the Freudian period now.” 


But how did he discover all 


“Will it make much difference to me ?” 

“ Tdon’t think so—unless you happen to be a ‘ deliberate 
irrationalist.? That type of person is classified as ‘ the 
worst sinner. ‘ Way of living’ will be ‘ dispersed units 
connected by electric wires’; so as long as .you’re 
the grid’ yoy're all right.” 


‘on 


“Well, dear, we must expect modern poetry to become 


queerer and queerer, I suppose. I shall read the first 
Communistice epic with avidity. But I'm a bit nervous 
about scientific lyrics. The allusions will surely make 
great demands on one’s acquaintance with the Encyclo- 
pedia.” 

““* Scientific invention is very soon going to compel 
literature to decide what its real job is. Those are the 
words of de la Mare’s young reviewer.” 

“Can scientific invention compel Ariel to divulge 
where he comes from and how he ‘ does his job’? ” 

“ O, Trather think that lyrical poetry is to be allowed to 
look after itself. 
Science 


Poems about snowdrops, for instance. 
and investigate the ontogenetic 
development of the snowdrop. In verse, the result will 
probably be part of ‘a learned and highly specialised 
output of verbal subtleties, ratiocinative 
rather than emotional,’ as one of the critics informed us.” 


ean cdloes 


educative 


Aunt Eudora sighed. 

“ Well, dear, my belief is that when the snowdrops 
come back to tell us that spring is on the way, there will 
be no permanent alteration in the ‘common human 
emotions’ of traditionally snowdrop-minded — persons 
like ourselves.” 

“Tn my humble opinion, Aunt Eudora, modernist 
poetry is in danger of becoming as alien to unliterary 
intelligences as physical chemistry or morbid psychology 
are to anyone except experts. But de la Mare will still 
be there, and we shall hear him saying : 

‘Fresh hang Time’s branches. Hollow in space out-cry 
The grave-toned trumpets of Eternity. 


** World of divine delight |”? heart whispereth, 
Though all its all lie but ’twixt birth and death.’ ”’ 


FLATS, TENEMENTS OR HOUSES ? 


By ALEXANDER BLOCK 


IIE house is the old-established habit of this country, 
Some people think it is a bad habit. The late 
Minister of Ilealth was so convinced of the superiority 
of flats that he introduced an Act of Parliament providing 
subsidies for flats. Sir Hilton Young is not alone in attri- 
buting housing difficulties to the inertia of our housing 
habits, Sir Walter Layton, in an address to building 
societies’ representatives recently, went so far as to declare 
that “we are almost the only country where everybody 
insists on having his own little separate house and 
Sir Walter believes that this isolation will not 
continue and scems to weleome a change towards the 
flat, So do the writers of numerous letters to The Times : 
“Ts it necessary,” asks Sir Sydney Nettleton, for example, 
“to supply a separate house for everybody who thinks 
fit to get married ? No other country has done it.” He 
then refers at some length to American and Continental 
examples. The comparison is relevant, but the relation 


varden, 


between houses and flats at home deserves some con- 
sideration first. 

It is a familiar thought that the house is the prevailing 
type of English home, but the exact extent of the use 
made of the various types is little known, The matter 
was dealt with in the 1921 Census, when no fewer than 
7,158,000 buildings were recorded in England and Wales 
as houses, and only 84.000 as blocks of flats, tenements, &c. 
The number of dwellings in these blocks was 290,000, com- 
prising a population of 1,100,000—i.e., thirty times less 
than the population in houses (33,000,000). At the same 
time 91,000 houses were under construction, as against 
358 blocks of flats or tenements. Unfortunately, the 1931 
Census omitted to record ‘ buildings as such,” and thus 
an opportunity to provide basic facts on which our 


flats and tenements is necessary. 


foresight in housing rests has been lost. Ilowever, even 
assuming an expansion of flats since 1921, it is safe to 
say that the house is still by far the most favoured 
residential building in the country. In spite of this, 
many persons of weight believe in the flat as the house 
of the future. So do most writers on the subject, and 
the old tradition may seem to need some defence. 

To avoid confusion of terms, a clear division between 
Advocates of tenements 
usually think in terms of flats, but the issue is not 
between houses and flats for the few, but between cottages 
for the working-classes. Atmongst the 
bettcr-off there is a tendency for the flouse and home to 
play a smaller part in life. For the working-man the 
building up of a home of his own is often still his great 
venture—the symbol of independence. 'Those anxious to 
become “ their own landlords” still have a sound 
appetite for things of which others are tired. The 
tenement is just as poor a substitute for a house as tinned 
food is for home cooking. 

Probably the most important drawback to a tenement 
is the absence of a garden. There again the position with 
flats is different. Flats are often supplemented by a 
house or cottage in the country. Moreover, being able to 
reach the open at short notice, flat-dwellers can more 
easily solve the problem of balance between town and 
country for themselves. The tenement to its occupant is 
usually his all. In the past “* the addition of land to the 


and tenements 


cottage ’’ was looked upon as a source of income, diminish- 
ing the difficulty of rent. Today the importance of the 


garden as a means of employing the enlarged leisure 
enjoyed by the working-classes increases. 
So much for conditions at home, But the 


main 
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Vienna was unable to obtain enough land for cottages. has been done. rhe worship and the rey. a Chine 
Mr. F. M. Ellgood, Chairman of the National Housing — = love of adventure. “ge child er set es and | 
and Town Planning Council (of Great Britain), in sum- GOW? to adult life. The shades of the prison- OUR ' didf 
ming up the Congress discussion, drew attention to “the OVeT him by the time he goes to school. In the W est the La 
extraordinary preference shown in nearly all countries child rebels against the snubs he incurred in infancy, flame 
for the single-family house, as compared with the He wages an endless insurrection against adult values. spar] 
nS . He itehes to destroy the things his elders hold dear. brige 
_ , ‘ : His play is a parody of his parents. He wants to do the ‘ 
rhe more extensive the experience of the tenement in bitte Speed Prag. mn ‘ whe 
‘ . Eee: . things that his elders do not do: to climb on walls, to neck 
a country in the past the more ardent is the support of " oe 
: 3 : ap : play on roofs. In all he wants to assert his future lara 
the cottage today. Of particular interest in this con- ili The 
. . z \ y : superiority. ‘he 
nexion is the case of Germany. The tenement came into I . The 
= : "- ‘ ate . TT waa Seo . . = . Rance of of 
vogue during the industrialisation of Germany in the There is little of that love of adventure or defiance o! oe 
woe i a " * ao ‘yO° as ee. j ; 
second half of last century, and reached its climax in authority in the Chinese child. 
Par ied ie ° . e ‘a Z = ‘ kg thou 
the “eighties and ‘nineties. In the twenticth century the Destruction for destruction’s sake does not. specially d 
tenement was christened Mietskaserne (barracks for appeal to him. There is one incident in American histor chil 
letting) and a movement back to the cottage took place. known to every Chinese schoolboy. And, as in the ease of Hue 
This movement is proceeding under the influence of most well-known historical facts, the reason is for him so off 
English housing. far to seck as to leave the fact wholly mysterious. Every The 
* Building upwards ” was encouraged on the Continent Chinese schoolboy knows that George Washington never ie 
: . ; ; z . ret 
at a time when expansion of trade was believed to be the — told a lie but none can understand why he eut down the : 
natural state of things, when the growth of the population cherry tree. Recently in school a class of boys were 
gs, g ] 3 . car 
was taken for granted, and when centralisation and asked to retell the story. They did so accurately but - 
ee . . 1 . aa ck é ae The 
urbanisation were synonymous with progress. The big many felt the story so unintelligible at this point that ade 
tenement house was the architectural reflection of this they had to add areason. One boy said that Washington snte 
economic development. The conception of houses as cut down the tree to get the fruit. That to him was in- Chi 
“machines for living in ” is still alive in countries where _ telligible. But the love of destruction that Ied Wash- Ths 
industrialism is in process, as in Soviet Russia. But ington to try his new axe on a living tree and the defiance "tte 


where this stage is over, tenements are losing prestige. It 





of adult values that made him choose that particular 
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Ss 
tree was something that he could not understand, His 
gympathies were all with the father, It is not that the 
Chinese youth is especially protective of property. But 
his casual destructiveness, like his cruelty to animals, 
js exactly the same as his father’s, He is neither rebelling 
against his elders nor playing at being grown up. He is 
grown up. 

And in the same way there is no fear of irate dis- 
to incite him to ucts of foolish bravery. You 
a group of Chinese boys egging each other on 
Walls are not for Chinese young- 
promenades nor do high 


approval 
rarely see 
to some foolhardy act. 
sters the most attractive of 
pranches especially invite. 

[ imagine that there is a good deal of self-pity in the 
chinese worship of children. With more justice than 
the conventional uncle the Chinese regards childhood as the 
happiest time in life: not because he remembers it as 
happy but because adult life is so painfully dreary. He 
envies the ignorant innocence of the child and encourages 
him in the getting of his own way. He never thinks of the 
child as a nuisance because he never thinks of his own 
affairs as supremely important. » If they are interrupted, 
what does it matter 2? Onee when I was interviewing a 
Japanese official, his baby was brought in that he might 
admire its new shoes. Our conversation had to be 
The official passed to the more important 
neither apology nor a_ sense of 


abandoned. 
business with 
embarrassment, 

And so the Chinese regards the child as if he were a 
man and ends by treating him as a doll. He dresses him 
ina man’s clothes. A child of two years wears the same 
clothes that he will wear when he is twenty or forty or 
cighty ; the only difference is in size, A child that can 
hardly walk will be seen wearing the old-fashioned 
round, black silk hat, or a modern soft felt hat. There 
is for him no proud progression through braces and a 
jacket to trousers and a bowler. His only life begins 
when he is yet a baby. No definite breaks mark new 
beginnings. Even marriage does not mean setting up a 
new home. He finds himself married and involved in 
the process of directing a younger generation before he 
is responsible for his own livelihood. When we look at 
Chinese children we think that they look like little 
old men. Perhaps we could more truly say that the 
Chinese in his manhood is still wearing his baby clothes, 
ind looks back longingly to the days when they really 
did fit, 


Last spring a building near us went on fire. The 
flames from the wooden roof mounted on high. The 


sparks flew. A crowd gathered. An hour later the fire- 
brigade arrived. Four men dragged along a small two- 
Wheeled cart on which hose pipes were piled. From the 
neck down the men wore ordinary dress. Above, the 
large, shining, brass helmets proclaimed their office. 
They fixed the hose to our well and began to pump. With 
great noise they unrolled the hose in the direction of the 
fire. But before beginning to extinguish the fire they 
thoughtfully ran to tell the children in the school to come 
and see the fun. But for such consideration Chinese 
children pay a big price. They see no great gulf between 
them and their elders. No attractive land lies ahead cut 
off by the barrier of adolescence and_ responsibility. 
They already know too much of adult life to believe in 
dreams of enchanting adventure and uncharted freedom. 

Yet China is changing. The few kindergartens are 
teaching children to walk on walls and destroy trees. 
fhe colleges are teaching some youths to take them- 
selves very seriously, and the educated are not rushing 
into parenthood quite so early. Some day soon a 
Chinese father will spank the child who interrupts him. 
That will be another of China’s revolutions ; perhaps 
her greatest, 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 
ERMIT me to tell you the story of the modest nudis£ 
and the Alps. It is true; I only wish I could claim 
to have made it up. 

On the Cote d'Azur, in two neighbouring villas, lived 
a Pole and a Spaniard. After the admirable fashion of 
those parts, they took not the slightest interest in each 
other’s affairs. The Pole, who was a nudist, played tennis 
in his garden with his family, secure in the knowledge 
that, even had anyone wanted to stare, he was shielded on 
all sides by bamboos, orange-trees, and palm-trees. The 
Spaniard enjoyed the sunsets: a pastime which he 
shared with the French, the Swiss, the Russians, the 
English, the Czechoslovakians, and the Piedmontese 
who work in the rose-fields. Everybody enjoys the sun- 
sets on the Céte d’Azur (everybody, that is, except the 
nudist). For many of them it constitutes a whole day’s 
work, if you include waiting for it to begin and thinking 
about it afterwards. The whole population comes to 
life when the sky begins to blaze above the pine-trees ; 
and those who have spades put them down, and they all 
walk down to the coast and watch it, some facing the liit'e 
black mountains that are dwarfed into nothing by the con- 
flagration, and others facing the reflected light on the Alps. 

No one who has ever known mountains needs to be 
told how it was with the Alps. They were the most 
necessary feature in the countryside (for everyone except 
the modest nudist), People looked for them a dozen times 
aday. Were they there ? Were they near, or far? High, 
or tiny? Snow-covered? Pink? Grey? Everyone 
talked of them, from the market-women to the postman ; 
and in time the Spaniard caught the prevailing disease, 
Krom that day on he seldom stirred from his bedroom , 
for his window, he found, provided an excellent view of 
the Alps. Unfortunately. however, it also provided an 
excellent view of the nudist. 

This is a story that reflects the greatest credit on all 
eoneerned, for the nudist did not want to be seen, and 
the Spaniard did not at all want to see him. But the 
nudist minded most. The Spaniard, by squinting and 
other devices, hoped in time to learn to ignore him: when 
suddenly, one fine afternoon, he went to his window as 
usual in case the sunset were a couple of hours early, and 
found that he could not see the Alps at all. Nor could he 
see his neighbour. Al ‘he could see was a vast wall of 
corrugated iron, six feet away from him, exactly as long 
as his villa and exactly as high. It was painted a horrible 
green, 

First he cried, and then he became very angry. He 
forgot all about the sunset, which was particularly good 
that night. Then he got out his car, and drove away, 
and spoke long and earnestly to a builder. Very soon a 
third storey grew out on the top of his house. He climbed 
up there, like stout Cortez, and once more he looked upon 
the Alps. 

The nudist, a natural irritation combining with his 
modesty, bought another layer of corrugated iron. The 
Spaniard, raging, ordered another attic. The nudist 
telegraphed to Paris for reinforcements, and ran his wall 
up to the top of the latest window. It soon began to 
wobble rather dangerously, but no matter: it still stood 
—and still stands today. I cannot tell you what hap- 
pened to either of these gentlemen, except that they both 
disappeared, somehow or another. But I can tell you one 
thing: if you ever come upon those houses, you will find 
them to be as I have said, one squat and modest, one tall 
and thin, with a staggering, shivering sheet of iron between 
them. And outside the Spaniard’s fifth-floor window, 
hung by two cords, well sheltered from the mistral, is a 
plank. On that plank are seventy empty bottles, 

This story looks as if it had a moral, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
“Follow the Sun.” At the Adelphi Theatre 


Mr. CocuRan’s new revue concentrates its attack on the senses 
and ignores the wits. The scenery which Professor Ernst Stern 
has designed attests the expenditure of a vast amount of in- 
genuity, money, and red and purple paints, but not the recog- 
nition that magnificence is more effective in the theatre when 
combined with simplicity than when presented unadulterated. 
Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies seem to discard their dresses more 
frequently than ever before, but never put on anything which 
one remembers by the time the next scene is over. And 
what is clearly intended to be the picce de résistance of the 
evening, the scene devoted to Ciro Rumae’s Rumbaland 
Muchachos, does for our ears what the rest of the show does for 
our eyes, and unlooses a volume of brassy discords which 
tests physical endurance more than seems necessary in a piece 
presumably designed to entertain. 

The scenes in fact exist for the settings, not the settings for 
the scenes. Accordingly, the sketches are for the most part 
unprecedentedly brief. The curtain rises on an elaborate 
tableau of Hogarth’s Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn, 
and in an instant falls again to give place to an equally 
elaborate companion-scene of dressing-rooms in a modern 
theatre: the point of the comparison seems too slight to 
support so much decorative bombast. And the same is 
roughly true of the other sketches, of which few have the 
power to stand out as more than incidents in a decorative 
scheme. By no means all of the material introduced is of a 
quality to cause much regret on the score of its submergence, 
but it is undoubtedly a pity that Miss Irene EKisinger should 
have been compelled to waste her charming voice in a very 
conventional little sketch about Mozart and an appalling scene, 
entitled ‘* The Three Holy Kings,” in which she poses in a 
blue tea-gown as the Madonna. Miss Claire Luce is almost alone 
in being able to assert herself successfully in her surroundings, 
and the scenes in which she appears, whether to dance or to 
sing, contain between them almost all the recognisable enter- 
tainment which this unfortunate show provides. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


* Storm in a Teacup.” Adapted by James Bridie from the 
Comedy by Bruno Frank. At the Royalty ‘Theatre. 


Mr. Bripie is not afflicted with that craven fear of being 
great which keeps Mr. Coward from being consequential. 
He is an honest and aspiring dramatist and his worst work, 
even more emphatically than his best, suggests that his 
strength may one day do much more than ring the bell. Storm 
in a Teacup, which is neither his best nor his worst but some- 
body else’s work, rings the bell with ease. It is a_ brilliant 
adaptation of a comedy (by Herr Bruno Frank) which has 
its not very circumstantial roots in a small Seottish town. 
The obscurest of Balkie’s inhabitants, a Mrs. Flanagan, 
owns a mongrel dog whose pedigree is a palimpsest that 
few would care to decipher; and when the municipality 
duns her in respect of dog-licenee fees she goes to the Provost 
about it. The Provost, preoccupied by political ambitions 
which are just coming to a head, is pitiless and impolite. 
His reactions are witnessed by a quixotic young reporter, 
and the next day the local paper sets the hearts of its dog- 


loving public aflame with indignation. An angry crowd 
enfilades the Provost’s sitting-room with salvoes of the 


humbler vegetables and the Provost’s career is at an end. 
The reporter loses his job but wins, in the last act, an action 
which the Provost's spite has caused to be brought against 
him, Since he also wins the Provost’s wife, who has been 
deserted by that dignitary, and since Mrs. Flanagan is reunited 
to hey mongrel, this cheerful play has the happiest of endings. 

To say that Mrs. Flanagan is Miss Sara Allgood is to say 
that volubility and pathos could not have been presented 
better. The reporter, thanks to Mr. Roger Livesey’s charm 
and humour, is much more than a juvenile lead with an 
unlikely notebook. Miss Ivy des Vocux gives point and 


poise to the heroine ; and the dog is supremely canine. Mr. 
Bridie’s work as an adaptor is on a level with Mr. Emlyn 


Williams’ in The Late Christopher Bean. Perer FLEMING 
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“Modern Times.” At the Tivoli ie 
Di ; 
I am too much an admirer of Mr. Chaplin to believe tha th si %,: 
most important thing about his new film is that for @ fey fee formances 
minutes we are allowed to hear his agreeable and rather hy, perform! 
voice in a song. The little man has at last definitely enten4 fae had time 
the contemporary scene; there had always before been ; harmonic 
hint of “ period” about his courage and misfortunes; ), 0 his oW® 
carried about with him more than the mere custard Die gi fe. basses, 1 
Karno’s day, its manners, its curious clothes, its sense af Williams 
pathos and its dated poverty. There were occasions, jp jj, “ clumsit 
encounters with -blind flower girls or his adventures in Mea, fe that in t 
streets or in the odd little pitchpine mission halls where}, of orch¢ 
carried round the bag or preached in pantomime on a Subjet f matters 
so near to his own experience as the tale of David and Goligy, (to mucl 
when he seemed to go back almost as far as Dickens, Ty hearings 
change is evident in his choice of heroine : fair and featurel the Oxf 
with the smudged effect of an amateur water-colour whic edition § 
has run, they never appeared again in leading parts, for the Yet 3 
were quite characterless. But Miss Paulette Goddard, dank © thinking 
grimy, with her amusing urban and plebeian face, is a promiy {Brahms 
that the little man will no longer linger at the edge 4 accusati 
mawkish situation, the unfair pathos of the blind girl and th First I 
orphan child. One feels about her as Hyacinth felt aboy Variatic 
Millicent in The Princess Casamassima: ‘* she laughed with that Ww 
the laugh of the people, and if you hit her- hard enough woul orchest 
cry with their tears.” For the first time the little man dog to say. 
not go off alone, flaunting his cane and battered bowler alo and as 
the endless road out of the screen. He goes in company ean eX 
looking for what may turn up. > wondet 
What had turned up was first a job in a huge factory twistiny Williat 
screws tighter as little pieces of nameless machinery passe i of Br 
him on a moving belt, under the televised eye of the manage, — 
an eye that followed him even into the lavatory where he fumbl 
































snatched an illicit smoke. The experiment of an automat The 
feeding machine, which will enable a man to be fed while hk F  supp0 
works, drives him crazy (the running amok of this machin, Pt ca 
with its hygienic mouth-wiper, at the moment when it ha F There 
reached the Indian corn course, is horrifyingly funny; itis the J 
the best scene, I think, that Mr. Chaplin has ever invented), F — 4Ss0¢! 
When he leaves hospital he is arrested as a communist leader its b 
(he has picked up a red street flag which has fallen off a lorry F peas? 
and released again after foiling a prison hold-up. Unemploy: offers 
ment and prison punctuate his life, starvation and lucky 7 kind 
breaks, and somewhere in its course he attaches to himselfth F)  5Y™I 
other piece of human refuse. po 
The Marxists, I suppose, will claim this as their film, but it ' ra 
is a good deal less and a good deal more than socialist in 
intention. No real political passion has gone to it : the police A ‘. 
batter the little man at one moment and feed him with buns wirel 
the next: and there is no warm maternal optimism, in the set | 
Mitchison manner, about the character of the workers : when Mah 
the police are brutes, the men are cowards ; the little man is and 
always left in the lurch. Nor do we find him wondering — 
* what a socialist man should do,” but dreaming of a steady ” 
job and the most bourgeois home. Mr. Chaplin, whatever his mn 
political convictions may be, is an artist and not a propa & it a 
gandist. He doesn’t try to explain, but presents with vivid | ‘ 
fantasy what seems to him a erazy comic tragic world without ie 
a plan, but his sketch of the inhuman factory does not a 
lead us to suppose that his little man ‘would be more @ Ha 
home at Dneipostroi. He presents, he doesn’t offer, political hie 
solutions. ‘aia 
The little man politely giving up his seat to the girl in the typ 
crowded Black Maria : the little man when the dinner-bell sounds © pre 
tenderly sticking a spray of celery into the mouth of the old J thi 
mechanic whose head has been caught between the cog-wheels: ma 
the little man littering the path of the pursuing detectives wh 
with overturned chairs to save his girl: Mr. Chaplin has. tio 
like Conrad, ** a few simple ideas * ; they could be expressed Me 
in much the same phrases : courage, loyalty, labour : against Dr 
the same nihilistic background of purposeless suffering. pu 
“ Mistah Kurtz—he dead.’ These ideas are not enough for mi 











a reformer, but they have proved amply sufficient for am 
artist. 











GRATAM GREENE. 
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Music | 
The Man Who Knew Too Much 


Ix a discussion of the recent performance of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams's Symphony in F minor one writer commented 
upon the clumsiness of the scoring. It had certainly not 
heen a. VeTY good performance. Having two first per- 
formances in his programme as wellas this third or fourth 
performance of the Symphony, Dr. Boult had evidently not 
had time to secure as much finish. from. the London Phil- 
harmoni¢ Orchestra as he did at.the performances given by 
his own orchestra. This accentuated the heavy-moving 
passes, Which are always the sheet-anchor of Vaughan 
Williams’s music, and certainly justified the application of 
“elumsiness ” to some of the brass-parts. It is true, also, 
that in the past the composer has not shown an easy grasp 
of orchestral technique or even a quick decision about 
matters of form, so that his earlier. works. were subjected 
to much revision before publication, Only after several 
hearings has even this new Symphony been published by 
the Oxford University Press, with a well-printed miniature 
edition at the very moderate price of five shillings. 

Yet when I read the word ‘ clumsy,” I could not help 
thinking of those who used to deride the “ thickness” of 
Brahms’s orchestration. There was truth, too, in that 
accusation applied to the earlier orchestral works like the 
First Pianoforte Concerto and even parts of the Haydn 
Variations. But Brahms worked out for himself, in an age 
that was otherwise spellbound by Wagner, a scheme of 
orchestration that was the precise vehicle of what he wanted 
to say. The scoring of his Fourth Symphony is as individual 
and as exact as that of any other master, and only prejudice 
ean explain a refusal to admit his mastery. I cannot help 
wondering whether the seeming clumsiness of Vaughan 
Williams’s scoring is not as deliberate as the sombre colouring 
of Brahms’s. It is difficult, indeed, to believe that the 
composer of Job and the Pastoral Symphony is an incompetent 
fumbler. 

The outstanding example of this ‘ clumsiness” is, I 
suppose, the Trio of the third movement, which is a round 
or catch for brass based on a rollicking pot-house tune. 
There is precedent for this in the corresponding section of 
the London Symphony, which was, I believe, definitely 
associated in its original state with Hampstead Heath and 
its boozy accordions on Bank Holiday. The clumping 
peasants’ dance in the Scherzo of the Pastoral Symphony 
offers another parallel. If it be asked what place this 
kind of thing has in high art, the answer surely is that a 
Symphony is, or may be, a microcosm of human life, and 
that there is a place, which Beethoven himself did not scorn 
to allow, in it for the simpler and cruder pleasures as well 
as for the highest aspirations. 

On the Sunday after this performance I heard, on the 
wireless, Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde, which might be 
set up as a supreme example of the non-clumsy in music. 
Mahler knew all there was to be known about instrumentation 
and he puts all his knowledge to use. His score abounds in 
minute directions and footnotes. Yet, apart from the fact 
that all this elaboration seems singularly foreign to the 
reticent and simple art of China—for these songs are transla- 
tions from the Chinese—as we are beginning to understand 
it at Burlington House, the whole work is overladen with the 
deadweight of the composer-conductor’s experience and skill. 
It is an odd thing that a composer whose talent lay in the 
‘direction of the miniature—Von der Jugend in this cycle 
is an exquisite example of his art —should have become the 
chief exponent, along with Richard Strauss, of the Teutonic 
worship of size. Das Lied von der Erde is, perhaps, not a 
typical example of this megalomania, but it contains enough 
pretentious and grandiose music to serve. And along with 
this taste for magniloquence went a literal-mindedness that 
makes Mahler's musie resemble that of the “ entertainer ” 
who recites a poem at the pianoforte and, when a bird is men- 
tioned, plays a trill, or thumps the bass in imitation of a bell. 
Mahler had great gifts, but not the one of selecting, as I believe 
Dr. Vaughan Williams has done. just what would best serve his 
purpose and rejecting all the rest. He has his place in 


musical history as the man who knew too much. 


DYNELEY Hussey. 





Provincialism 
vincialisme 

[D’un correspondant frangais] 
Crsr une réflexion devenue banale que de souligner les 
habitudes francaises de centralisation. Dans toutes les 
branches de lactivité nationale, la cellule directrice semble 
encore et toujours, étre Paris. Systématisation impérative, 
qui répond sans doute & lun des besoins majeurs de notre 
esprit synthétique, mais qui ne va point sans laisser ample 
champ aux regrets. Le régionalisme, si divers, si riche ct si 
attachant de notre pays mériterait, pensons-nous, de se voir 
attribuer une place mieux adaptée a ses trés souples possibilités. 

Il est, cependant, quelques domaines ott la province 
manifeste sa vitalité et réagit avec vigueur. Notre grande 
presse, par exemple, ne se limite nullement aux quotidiens 
de Paris. Les organes représentatifs de Popinion régionale 
atteignent, au contraire, souvent une flatteuse diffusion : 
La Dépéche de Toulouse, La France de Bordeaux, L’Echo 
du Nord, Le Petit Marseillais, Le Phare de Nantes, pour ne 
citer que ceux-la4, comptent au nombre des journaux que 
Yon peut, sans témérité, comparer, pour linfluence, le tirage 
et la tenue, aux plus ambitieuses feuilles de la capitale. Mais, 
e’est probablement sur le plan de la pensée critique et de la 
recherche scientifique que les provinces fran¢aises apparaissent 
le moins avares de leurs forces propres. La renommée 
mondiale de la Sorbonne ne saurait empécher des universités, 
comme Lyon, Marseille ou Lille, d’attirer une foule de fidéles 
auditeurs et de projeter autour d’elles un trés vif rayonnement. 

Mais les universités les plus représentatives de Tesprit 
régional sont peut-étre celles qui, moins connues du public, 
n’en conservent que plus jalousement leur originalité et leurs 
traditions. Parmi celles-ci, il en est une sur laquelle Pattention 
vient d°étre tout récemment attirée et qui pourrait bien, 2 
cet égard, étre la plus typique de France. Menacée de mort, 
en effet, par les projets d’économie du dernier gouvernement, 
l'Université de Besancon na di de survivre qu’aux intelligentes 
interventions de ceux qui surent comprendre la perte, quavec 
elle, aurait subie le provincialisme frangais. 

Située dans un cadre enchanteur, et d'un pittoresque 
unique—César, déja, Tavait noté dans sa description de 
Vesontio—Besangon ¢léve ses monuments de pierre séculaire 
dans le pas d’un fer & cheval géant dessiné par une boucle 
impétueuse du Donbs. Dominée par les monts du Jura et 
adossée & un massif de rocs couronné par une citadelle, 
ouvrage de Tillustre Vauban, la ville ne se laisse point, 
toutefois, accabler par sa grandeur. Si elle se montre, a 
juste titre, orgueilleuse de son passé —ne fut-elle point, jadis, 
capitale de la Séquanie ?—clle n’en déborde pas moins de 
vie et de mouvement. Ses vicilles rues, au charme moyen- 
ageux, contiennent avec peine une population remuante et 
affairée, ott se mélent touristes et “ joyeux escholiers.” 

C’est que Besangon, non satisfaite de posséder des Facultés 
comptant parmi les plus anciennes de France, a tenté un 
effort considérable de modernisation. Sa Cité Universitaire, 
fréquemment signalée comme le modéle le plus parfait des 
maisons d’étudiants de province, dresse, sur la rive du Doubs, 
au milieu d’une riante verdure et face au plus beau paysage 
de la région comtoise, des bitiments tout flambant neufs, 
ott le confort le plus exigeant s‘allie a une esthétique remarqu- 
able des lignes. C’eait éte une ironie véritablement choquante 
de voir les pouvoirs publics désaffecter, dun simple trait 
de plume, un si magnifique “ students’ hostel.” 

Il n’en a, fort heureusement, rien été; et la cité chantée 
par Victor Hugo pourra, comme par le passé, se dévélopper, 
pour le plus grand bien de ses étudiants et de nos amis étrangers. 
Car ce nest pas Pun des signes les moins caractéristiques 
du régionalisme frangais que d’exercer, hors de nos frontiéres, 
un attrait singuli¢érement heureux. N’est-il point curieux 
de constater que le cours de Civilisation, institué, de juillet 
& septembre, par P Université de Besancon, a réussi & grouper 
plus de 300 étudiants appartenant a 28 nations différentes ? 
On n’apprendra point sans inter¢t que, dans ce mouvement, 
cest la Grande-Bretagne qui vient nettement en téte, suivie 
par les Etats-Unis, la Hollande et la Tchécoslovaquie. Attir- 
ance complex, dans laquelle n’entrent point seulement les 
exceptionnelles facilités de sports offertes aux jeunes anglais 
par la Franche-Comté ; mais, également sans doute, Pappel 
fraternel du provincialisme universitaire sur un pays qui 
met, depuis toujours, sa fierté intellectuelle moins en Londres 
qu’en Oxford et Cambridge. ne Ee ¥. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Elusive Otter 


Although I lived the first twenty-five years of my life 
between two rivers, mooching about their banks on every 
possible occasion throughout the year, and although I still 
live by a river in which there is otter hunting, I have never 
had the good luck to see an otter. Not a glimpse or shadow 
of one. I may, through ignorance, have missed dozens. 
I can’t tell. I only know that I would give my hat to have 
had it otherwise. The otter experiences of a Welsh corre- 
spondent, the same whose notes on foxes I reprinted last 
week, are therefore very interesting to me, as I hope they 
will be to those country lovers who, like myself, have been 
unlucky with otters. Here is a man who rides with hounds 
regularly, glories in it but who has sense and sympathy 
enough to put himself occasionally in the place of the hunted. 
And if his otter experiences are less complete than his fox 
experiences it is undoubtedly the fault of the otter and not 
of him. There is no doubt that otters are extraordinarily 
elusive. My correspondent spcaks of two which “were 
hunted for six hours last season and got away. The scent 
floating downstream from the otter above drew the hounds 
from the hunted one. Better,” he adds shrewdly, “* to be 
hunted than trapped.” Another observer speaks of an 
otter lying over the Severn on the out-hanging branch of a 
willow, almost perfectly camouflaged, ready to strike. My 
Glamorgan correspondent declares that an otter will beat 
the hounds time after time, and there is on record, I believe, 
the amazing story of an otter which half-ripped a pack of 
hounds to pieces. Otters glory in deep waters and_ this 
bitch, pursued by hounds, took to a lake, the dogs following. 
The otter vanished. Following, the hounds let out successive 
yells of anguish. The bitch, coming up under water, had 
ripped every belly open. 

* x * * 


Their Breeding and Food 


My correspondent goes on to regret bitterly the summer 
hunting of otters. “If it is true,’ he says, “ that otters 
breed at all times during the year, an accident of this sort 
cannot be helped, but I should like to see authority for the 
statement.” Can any reader of The Spectator give it? He is 
puzzled, too, about the diet of otters, suspecting that they live 
mainly on eels and less on fish than fishermen suppose. But 
according to some nineteenth-century annotations to White's 
Selborne, otters are not only piscivorous but carnivorous as 
well. They are there reported as eating ducks and teal and, 
while in confinement, young pigeons. It would be interesting 
to know what diet Mr. Henry Williamson devised for that 
tame cub which he used to take to a west-country market by. 
car and which was, presumably, the original of Tarka. Otters 
also eat frogs and. according to the annotations in White, 
mussels. ‘* Numbers of mussel-shells have been found in an 
otter’s haunt, with the ends bitten off, and evident marks of 
teeth on the broken fragments, the position of the shells indi- 
cating that the otter, after having crunched off one end, had 
sucked or scooped out the molluse.”” But reliable information 


about the otter is, like the otter itself, very elusive. Am I 
correct, for instance, in referring to otter young as cubs ? 


Should it be kittens ? 
* * x a 

Trees from Seed 

Every gardener who reckons himself a gardener at 
grows some plants from seed. If he is ambitious he gets 
his alpines that way; if he is patient as well he gets his 
bulbs, his lilies and gladioli and even his rarer crocuses. 
But what of his trees? Most of us, when it comes to trees, 
like a quick effect. We pay for it. Even a short hedge of 
cupressus macrocarpa costs a pound or two. What about the 
prospect of one for twopence ? This cupressus comes readily 
fron seed and in nurseries when its cultivation is specialised 
the little nine-months-old trees look like lines of carrots. 
From that stage they grow with great rapidity, and at a 
growing rate of three feet a year—and sometimes it is much 
one has a fine hedge in less than five years. I reckon 
the cost, twopence, on the catalogue price of a well-known 
nurseryman, who offers a hundred seeds at that price. I 
should call the cupressus a moderately easy tree to grow in 


all 


more 






















this way. All brooms and most berberis and cistus SPecies 
buddleias are even easier. Brooms never seem to do halt 
well as when grown from seed, potted up at an early s ’ 
planted out at a height of a foot or eighteen inches, Jp thy 
way they may attain a height of eight or ten feet in a con 
of years. Berberis are slower, but even in infaney the 
eolour beautifully in autumn, the little soft-prickled ley, 
spotted with blood and orange. The only real risk, ana, 
attends most seed-sowing anyway, is that named Vaticte 
are unreliable. But most seedsmen now offer mixed hybrig 
of a great many trees, and the gamble is a good one, 
* * * * 


For the More-Ambitious 
But the appetite of the ambitious gardener is insatia}j 
After a time brooms and cistus and berberis begin to got) 
like child’s play, and he hankers after something more dazzling 
and difficult. Today there is nothing to stop his trying oy 
his most ambitious fads. Seeds of hundreds of rarer tra 
and shrubs are available at modest prices. Many varietis 
of clematis are available—most of them a little slow ; 
germination, but by no means as slow as many alpines—gy 
many species from California, Japan, New Zealand and {hf 
Himalayas. The list is doubled if one includes greenhoy * 
shrubs. The Acacias, the yellow-flowered mimosa, 4) 
the andromedas, beautiful winter-flowering shrubs yi 
delicate white flowers and glossy leaves, begin the list, | j 
like the seductive possibilities of Albizzia Julibrissin, (hf 
Silk Tree, which follows them, with pink acacia-like flowex 
and the so-called blue spiraea Caryopteris mastacanthus, whieh 
certainly good. <A fine Californian, Fremontia Califorin 
with glorious yellow flowers, is available, and a whole list; 
ceanothus. I treasure a Japanese nutmeg,  Leycesteri 
Formosa, a good shrub with maroon and white pagodas ¢ 
flower, which I have from seed, the seed sown not by me bi 
by a chance bird. A very fine catkin-tree, Garrya Elliptic : 
flowering in winter, is easily obtained, and the Snow-dry 
Tree, Halesia carolina. Rhododendons, like the ceanothy 
make a whole list, and then a good many solanums, most! 
a little tender, with soft blue potato-flowers that are charmix 
on a south wall. The list, in fact, goes on farther than | 
ean pursue it. And for those who like the notion of growin 
trees and shrubs from the Empire I recommend Lady Rockley\ & 
book on that subject. It contains 


Bc 


z 


in this country or from collectors in New Zealand and elsewher 


* % x * : 


Food for Pigs 

In a recent address to the Farmers’ Club, Sir John On 
is reported to have said that ** four and a half million peopl 
in this country spend on an average only four shillings p 
head per week on food.” I have no means of confirmin 
this statement, but I am extremely interested in the fo 
lowing suggested rations, given by an expert journal, fi 
pigs. For fattening pigs a good winter ration is “3 pari 
by weight of maize meal, 3 of barley meal, 2 of brown pollard 
1 of red bran, To this add 2 or 8 pints separated milk 0 
buttermilk per head daily. If milk is not available 1 par 
of extracted soya bean meal should be added to the mixtu 
given above and 2 Ib. of a mineral mixture to each ewt. | 
meal mixture.” For sows with litters the proportions a 
slightly varied, but “if separated milk or buttermilk + 
available, the soya bean meal may be omitted.’ For inp 
sows, * 4 parts by weight each of maize meal, brown pollarés 
and red bran.” The pig, in short, is in clover, and althougi 
I cannot remember which Caesar it was, if it was a Caesil 
at all, who drew attention to the fact that a nation whit 
pampered its animals invariably neglected its people, it 5 
only fair to state that the same journal prints an admirabl 
article on The Restricted Rationing of Pigs. It has beet 
discovered that “if pigs at the rapidly growing stage 
supplied with inadequate diet a stunted framework Wi 
result, covered with poorly developed muscle (or lean meat), 
I will not go into the question of whether the same thing 
is true of human beings, but it just occurs to me that ther 
may be something here for the reformer, the patriot an, 
perhaps, the satirist, H. E. Bates. 


information on som — 
astonishingly beautiful species, of which seed is often obtainabl F 
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LETTERS TO 


—<—_—_————— 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tuk Srecraror.| 


INDIA AND HOLLYWOOD 

[To the Editor of Tre Sprcraror.] 
Sirn—It may be fashionable in Britain to speak of the 
“menace” of Americanisation through the cinema, but to 
forecast the conquest of India by Hollywood, as Mr. I. G. P. 
Singh does in his recent article in The Spectator, is to give 
currency to a gross exaggeration. The conquest might have 
been possible in the days of the silent film, when language did 
not hinder the appreciation of the comie antics of Charlie 
Chaplin or the romantic loves of Rudolph Valentino. But the 
use of the English language and of European music has limited 
the appeal of Hollywood to the less than three millions of 
India’s population who know English. The remaining 350 
millions have to depend for their movies upon Indian studios 
producing in the vernaculars. 

Further, to count the number of cinemas existing or under 
construction in a city such as Lahore, and infer therefrom an 
increasing hold on the Indian mind by Hollywood, is equally 
misleading. Bombay City, for instance, has 386 cinemas, but 
hardly 12 of these are devoted consistently to the exhibition 
of American and British pictures. In comparison with Lahore’s 
2) and Bombay's 36, the whole of India possesses only 650 
cinemas—a figure which proves that as a cultural force the 
cinema is still inadequate. The vast majority of the people 
have yet to become cinema-conscious, to use the jargon of the 
day, before they can be conquered by any technique, Indian 
or American. 

Mr. Singh, who has evidently been living abroad, has not 
realised the rapid progress made by the Indian motion picture 
industry within the last five years. The first successful Indian 
film was made in 1913; the first “ talkie appeared in 19381 ; 
the first multicolour production in 1933 ; and the first cartoon 
in 1935. India has not yet made educational pictures and 
news-reels, but when Government assistanee can be counted 
upon there is no doubt that they will be produced. It is 
worthy of note that all this progress has been attained by 
Indian capital, Indian management, Indian talent and (for the 
most part) Indian technical skill. ven if we admit that the 
standard of attainment is low, there is no necessity to under- 
state the influence of Indian films upon the Indian people. 
This influence is greater than any dreamed of by Hollywood 
in India, During the first half of 1985 the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors passed 92 feature films, 408 ‘ shorts,” and 13 
educational films imported from abroad. giving a total footage 
of 1,254,508. During the same period the Board passed 97 
feature films and 87 “ shorts * produced by Indian studios, 
totalling 1,270,309 feet. And what is more important, Indian 
films are seen by at least two to every single person who see an 
imported film. 

To give an exceptional example of popularity, the film 
Amritmanthan, produced by the Prabhat Company of Poona, 
ran for a whole year in Bombay alone—a record that has not 
been approached within s®veral months by any British or 
American film in India. 

Undoubtedly the Indian industry is in a far stronger position 
to educate the Indian masses than Hollywood can ever hope 
tobe. The Hollywood advertisements and cinema chat which 
appear in the Anglo-Indian Press give no indication of their 
influence, because they are read, if at all, by only the English- 
knowing section of the public. That even this section is 
beginning to patronise Indian films may be seen from the 
fortnightly page of comment given to the work of Indian studios 
in The Times of India, an Anglo-Indian daily of Bombay. The 
vernacular magazines interested in film topics which Mr. 
Singh saw in Madras could not possibly have been devoted to 
Hollywood films, as vernacular publications circulate mostly 
among those ignorant of English, and such people we know are 
ho patrons of Hollywood. 

In spite of their many handicaps and shortcomings, it must 
be said that Indian producers do not fail to gauge the form and 
pressure of the times. Two films now running successfully in 
Bombay show in what ways the Indian cinema is educating 


the multitude. One is Dharmatma, a reconstruction of the 
life of the saintly Eknath who acted on the belief that the un- 
touchables are human beings made from the same clay as the 
Brahmins, and therefore in no way inferior to them. The story 
of his persecution by the orthodox and his final triumph is 
rendered with many human touches, and the applause which 
invariably greets certain episodes indicates that the rough and 
untutored masses can appreciate not only the artistic but the 
cultural message of the film. Another example is Dr. 
Madhurika, the story for which was written by Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, the foremost Gujerati novelist of the day. It deals 
with the domestie complications of a woman surgeon married 
to a lawyer, and the happy way in which they are solved. 
Sociological studies such as these cannot fail to have a tremen- 
dous influence on the rising generation. For sheer artistie 
merit, no less educational in value, the Caleutta producers 
eannot be beaten. Their greatest achievement up to date is 
Devdas, which can stand comparison with a great many 
western productions. 

Few of the 100 or more producing companies in India are, 
however, working successfully. This is because of the 
restricted nature of the market and the high cost of production. 
As a result of the persistent agitation carried on by the Motion 
Picture Society of India the Government has recently reduced 
the import duty on raw films and on the machinery required 
by the studios. It is amazing sometimes when one comes 
across some good bits of photography to think that they have 
been produced with the minimum of equipment. Film groups 
have been formed in the legislatures, and the time is definitely 
passed for apathy on moral grounds. Even those who believe 
that film work is unbecoming for their womenfolk cannot resist 
the temptation to go to the movies or to serve on the directorate 
of cinema companies. 

India is grateful to her cinema industry not only for giving 
encouragement to native talent and for leading a cultural 
revival, but for providing an eseape from the almost ines- 
capable sadness of real life. The mimic sereen helps many a 
burdened soul to forget all cares for an evening in the excite- 
ment of the adventure, mythology or contemporary social 
drama that flickers for a too brief spell. True it is that India 
‘sannot afford to lose touch with the outside world which is 
brought into its cinemas by Hollywood. But the education of 
the masses is a task for Indians, and they alone can accomplish 
it. Despite its technical superiority, Hollywood cannot 
produce in an idiom understood by Indians easily : many of 
its studied effects, including jazz and nakedness, which might 
succeed in Britain, fall flat even with the sophisticated city 
audiences. I am afraid the conquest of India by Hollywood 
so picturesquely fancied by Mr. Singh must be written down 
as one of the might-have-beens of history.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bombay. I. M. pe MELLO. 


IDEALISM AND RELIGION 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
S1r,—Miss Gilbert-Lodge has now batted twice. May I be 
permitted to have my second innings, and thereby, I hope, 
finish the match? I shall endeavour to follow your instruc- 
tions as regards brevity as closely as possible. I shall take 
the questions and statements in Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s letter 
in order : 

1. I must protest against Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s statement that 
Christianity is not an event but a result. It is both; the term 
** Christianity ’’ comprehends both an event in history, the birth, 
life and death of Christ, and its results during the following centuries 
and at the present time. It is impossible to separate events and 
their results in the way she attempts to do. It is, I submit, not 
true that ‘‘ we are living on the results of the thoughts of the 
fifteenth-century men.” We are living on the results of the 
Incarnation and the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. The shape 
of the earth, like the passage of time, is in this connexion wholly 
irrelevant. 

2. Yes, I did notice that Miss Lodge used the word “ desert,” 
and I also noticed, as did your readers, the context in which this 
word occurred, especially the previous sentence ‘“ We are seli- 
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seekers brought up in an atmosphere both international and 

economic of *each man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most,’ and we have found through rather bitter experience that 
the only person who will never desert us is ourself.” The obvious 
meaning of “ desert ’’ here in this context is surely the equivalent 
of “fail.” I admire the ingenuity of Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s wriggle, 
but it will not do and deceives no one, least of all herself. 

3. This still does not answer my question. If Miss Lodge’s only 
authority is the simplest reasoning power, I still ask her where she 
gets that from, and to save her a headache I will answer it myself. 
From God: this is one of His most precious gifts to man (and 
woman), although it is not always most adequately used or recog- 
nised. as I am afraid is true of many of His gifts. 

4. It is no use flogging a dead horse. If Miss Lodge will sub- 
stitute the word “wise” for “narrow,” so that the sentence 
reads “I think the Church is wise enough to imply that these 
principles are right because Christ preached them,” we shall be 
in agreement. 

5. I cannot guarantee that missionaries are not trying to coerce 
belief in God and heaven, but I find it difficult to believe. At 
any rate their attempts are doomed to failure if they are being 
made. If God does not coerce belief, no missionary is likely to 
use this method successfully. 

6. I am quite unable to follow Miss Lodge’s reasoning here. If 
the divinity in human nature is not God, what is it and whence 
comes it ? The “internal force’? of man himself cannot be a 
spontaneous growth: it is no more consonant with reason to 
suppose this than to suppose that a motor-car or a steamship 
drives itself because the engine happens to be inside the frame- 
work. If Miss Gilbert-Lodge would study her Gospels she would 
find that it is inside the personality that Christ told us we should 
be conscious of God’s influence. ‘* The Kingdom of Ged is within 
you.” 

I said nothing about the Chinese pottery workers because T know 
nothing about them, but as she quoted two examples to support 
her thesis, presumably parallel, how does she imagine that the 
omission of one of them, due to my ignorance, affects the main issue ? 

Incidentally there was one point which I omitted, and that is the 
“creators of the lovely art, music and literature ’? whom she men- 
tioned in her first letter do not agree with her in attributing their 
inspiration to “the visible world of men and nature”: on the 
contrary they attribute it to the outside source upon which she 
pours so much contempt; and surely they are qualified to know 
as well, or even better than Miss Gilbert-Lodge, the source of their 
inspiration. 

7. I am quite sure that the Church does not prevent us from 
freedom to develop. This is not true of any religion: I never 
suggested it. Hinduism has a very cramping and distorting effect : 
Mohammedanism is far too formal, and suffers from the same 
defects as Pharisaism : Buddhism is enervating: Theosophy and 
the modern creeds all seem to point towards the gateway of the 
mental hospital, where not only intellectual but physical freedom 
would be restricted. 

Next question : What of the Church’s opinion of morality ? 
It is all in favour of it. 

Next question : 


Answer : 


What does it feel about pleasure seekers ? 


Answer: It is all in favour of them and wishes them all hap- 
piness. But I have a suspicion that in asking this question Miss 


Gilbert-Lodge is confusing pleasure seekers with vicious pleasure 
seekers. The Church certainly condemns them and tries to alter 
their ways: but surely Miss Gilbert-Lodge is far too “ bright ” 
to be confusing vice and pleasure. They are not identical: far 
from it; they are opposite (see the Bible and Plato, and the vast 
majority of human opinion and experience). 

Next question : What right has the Church to condemn anyone, 
to excommunicate a child born out of wedlock, for instance ? 
It does not. 

Neat question : How can there be a definite standard of right and 
wrong when no human knows the ultimate object of living ? 

Answer : The ultimate object of living is to love, to serve and to 
worship God. Thousands and millions of Christians who are also 
human have known and know this. The definite standard of right 
and wrong is that laid down by Christ. 


A mswer - 


Miss Gilbert-Lodge has admitted herself wrong in two 
points: I hope it is not too much to expect that she will 
now concede the others. She says that she feels “‘ somewhat 
shattered : but really this lady cannot expect to attack 
the Christian Faith and the Church ina Christian periodical 
published in a Christian country without receiving some 
sard knocks in return; no one wants, I am sure, to hurt 
her to make her feel ‘ shattered.” Let her 
summon up enough courage and intelligence to confess herself 
wrong not only in two points, but in the main issue and 
become a member of the Christian community; she will 
then be able to develop her individuality along the finest 
lines, to appreciate lovely art, music and literature, to under- 
stand the overwhelming beauty which lies around us and to 
be of use to the world, and further she will be spared the 
Kecessity of answering some extraordinarily awkward questions 
(which are really unanswerable) in public.—Yours truly, 

A. Ross WALLACE. 


feelings or 


School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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[To the Editor of Tie Specraror.] 
Sir,—In spite of Miss Gilbert-Lodge’s frankness and Teadiness 
to admit herself in the wrong I believe she is still guilty of 
inconsistency. It is not reasoning power but simply belie 
which underlies her philosophy of “love one another and 
be of use to the world.” There must be some beliefs before 
reason has any material to work with, and the Statement 
that “a useless person might as well commit suicide” 
merely an amplification of her philosophy quoted above. 
The fact that practically everyone would agree with it make, 
no difference : the issue at stake is whether there is not some 
authority beyond the purely individual habits of mind forme 
by heredity and upbringing to which we can appeal as the 
source of the values we accept. If there is not, life j 
necessarily deprived of any purpose higher than that of the 
thorough-going hedonist (however “ enlightened ”). If, as 
Miss Gilbert-Lodge is inclined to admit, there is, we mus 
be prepared to depend very largely on tradition for oy 
knowledge of it, and its validity cannot be affected by whethe 
or not it concurs with such personal idiosyncrasies as ye 
may happen to be born with.—Yours very truly, 
Balliol College, Oxford. PATTESON Moss, 

























[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-Bishops profess to believe that Jesus was God. Yet 
one of them (St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich) wrote in you 
issue of February 7th, replying to the statement that “ most 
of Christ’s teaching had been taught before Him ” : 

“Even thus the teacher who picks up and puts together and 
impresses with a fresh spirit and motive old truths is, in fact, a new 
and original] teacher.” 













So all that God could do on earth was to “* pick up ™ odds 
and ends of teaching and freshen them up. 
However, the Bishop says further on : 


“ The essential point about Christ is not that He taught what he 
did, but that He lived and died for it.” 











Which seems to me to lie open to two comments. 

First, this rules out the need for dogma. There can be 
no need to believe anything particular if an effort is made 
to live with due regard for ‘** our neighbours.” 

Secondly, Jesus did not die, if He was God. For, as Saint 
Paul put it, there is no death for those who believe they will 
find themselves at once in heaven. And, if Jesus was God, 
He did not merely believe this : He knew it. 

The root of the matter in dispute between Miss Gilbert- 
Lodge and her critics is that once again, as in the sixteenth 
century, 

“the somewhat crude symbolism which satisfied the eravings of 
the average man has ceased to be sufficient for his newer intelligent 
needs; he demands either a higher symbolism or else as little as 
possible.” (Prof. A. W. Pollard’s History of England.) 
Institutional Christianity pretends to stick to the old syn- 
bolism, though it has clearly given it up. That is why it 
gets no grip on either emotions or intellect.—Yours, &c., 

HAMILTON Fyre. 

























[To the Editor of Ture Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There are some statements in the second letter signed 
Patricia Gilbert-Lodge which do not seem to me altogether 
accurate. 

(1) The -writer says in regard to Christianity that “ we 
are still living on the results of the thoughts of fifteenth- 
century men who imagined that the earth was flat.” We 
are doing nothing of the kind. The fifteenth century was 
an on the whole sterile age in Christian thought, with little 
influence on later centuries. As regards Catholie Christianity, 
I suppose that the most fertile and influential ages were those 
of St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal 
Newman, none of whom lived in the fifteenth century. The 
Protestant theologians did not appear till the sixteenth. 

(2) The Church is not “narrow” in implying that 
“ principles are right, because Christ preached them.” The 
Church believes that Jesus Christ is God made Man, and 
that his teaching is for that reason absolutely true. 

(3) Why does the writer say that the Church excommuni+ 
rates children born out of wedlock? This is completely 
untrue. 

(4) The writer says that ‘nearly all the churches are 
empty.’ I do not venture to speak for other bodies, but 0B 
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—_—_—_————— 
Sundays most Roman Catholic churches are uncomfortably 


full. bts : , . 
At first sight my objections may seem a little pedantic, 


put I think that your readers will agree on second thoughts 

that inaccuracy detracts gravely from the value of an attack 

on Christianity.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, CLONMORE. 
Travellers Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


ITALY AND BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
Sir—In your issue of January 81st a letter appears under 
the signature of Mr. G. H. Crichton, a one-time member of 
this Institute. As the gentleman seems to have been misin- 
formed regarding the lecture recently given here, I ask to 
be allowed to make the following statement. 

The lecture was not delivered to an audience largely 
composed of Italians (not that there would have been any 
harm had it been so) but to members of the Institute and 
other British residents in Florence, who, as they are allowed 
to invite friends to all lectures held at the Institute, brought 
their Italian friends with them to hear from an eye-witness 
an account of the actual life of the Gavinana Division of the 
Italian army at present in the Tigrai. 

As this division is largely composed of men from Florence 
and the neighbouring country, it can be imagined that many 
people wanted to learn how their dear ones are faring. If 
Mr. Crichton had a son or a brother fighting 5.000 miles away 
would he also not wish to get into as close touch as possible 
with him in a like manner? Of course he would ! 

I find nothing remarkable in the fact that the lecture was 
advertised in the local Press for two consecutive days. Surely 
Mr. Crichton must know that this is always so, and I feel 
certain that when we commemorate His Majesty King George V, 
as we shall shortly be doing, the same courtesy will be acco: de 1 
us, just as it was done in the case of the recent Memorial 
Service held at the English Church here. 

There is no secret in saying that the * distinguished lecturer ~* 
is a well-known lady who has received the O.B.E. for her 
war work, and is an official speaker of the League of Nations 
Union and one of Sir Robert Cecil's principal collaborators 
and deputies. As a matter of fact the previous time she 
lectured at the Institute her subject was the ‘“* League of 
Nations,” and she then had a larger Italian audience than 
on the present occasion. 

In conclusion I would mention that in her recent lecture 
all political questions and points of view were purposely 
avoided. It was merely an untarnished description of what 
the lecturer had seen and experienced whilst she was with 
the Italian army in the Tigrai, and surely this is a far better 
way of maintaining friendship and understanding between 
two nations than of keeping them both completely in the 
dark about what is really happening, as some people seem 
to desire. But there, had she described her experiences 
with the Abyssinian army perhaps Mr. Crichton and several 
others would have liked it better.—Yours truly, 

P, VALLENTINE, Secretary, 
The British Institute of Florence. 
Palazzo Antinori, Florence. 


BRITAIN, SCANDINAVIA AND THE NAZIS 

[To the Editor of Tuk SPEcTATOR.] 
While agreeing with much of Professor Bentwich’s brief 
analysis in your issue of January 81st, I suggest that he claims 
too much for sea-going tradition as a bond between Scandinavia 
and Britain, and recognises too little the amour propre of 
these smaller nations. In social legislation, in educational 
method, in the arts, in economic development—to name but a 
few directions—we have much to learn from them, yet they 
are almost ignored by our Press and. trivial but typical, the 
Norwegian sovereign’s name is habitually mispronounced by 
the B.B.C. 

The “ sober, educated, happy Scandinavian peoples ” will 
“appreciate us more when we cease to be “ power ” snobs and 
give respect where it is due. 

In any case their political future will depend much less on 
affection than on hard economic problems and, to some of 
these at least, our import policy holds the key.—Yours truly, 

S. B. MEYER. 

9 Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 


Sir, 





AUNT EUDORA AND THE POETS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpeEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—It seems sensible to offer you my reactions to Mr. 
Sassoon’s article of January 31st, against various recent poets, 
as Iam one of the four quoted. I can see that the scraps from 
me and R. E. Warner go pretty flat, anyway from that angle. 
I can understand that many Aunt Eudoras can’t enjoy the 
verse from Auden, or a great deal of Shakespeare either. 
But the lines from Bottrall seem to me so direct and so obvi- 
ously good that Aunt Eudora, snarling, in her underdog way, 
about how “may be stupid,’ and would rather hear 
gossip about Bottrall, becomes a figure of low comedy. Any- 
way Mr. Sassoon has played fair: it is a real difference of 
judgement : if I had respected his Aunt Eudora I might have 
tried those two bits on her myself.—Yours sincerely, 
71 Marchmont Sireet, W.C.1. W. Emrson. 


she 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 
[To the Editor of Tak SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,— Your article on this subject in your issue of February 7th, 
sks the question ** Could any voter have supposed that the 
raising would not begin to operate for another four years, 
and even then would be subject to such broad exceptions that 
some good judges do not expect more than 15 per cent. of 
the children to be affected by it ?** The answer is ** Yes: any 
voter who read the Government's official memorandum and the 
accompanying Notes for speakers supplied by the Conservative 
Central Office, which made the whole thing perfectly clear to 
anyone except the normally intelligent and alert Spectator.” 

May I, as Secretary of a School-leaving After-Care Committee, 
raise one or two practical and important points ? 

(1) Who will the local authority, in working practice, be ? 
It is inconceivable that the local Borough Councils will deal 
with all cases by a central Sub-Committee ; it follows that 
there will have to be delegation; and it is difficult to see on 
whose shoulders the duty will fall of making the decision as 
to whether a child will leave school, other than those of the 
After-Care Committee or the Headteacher. Now anyone who 
works in and knows a working-class district will realise the 
extremely invidious position in which those who have to make 
these decisions will find themselves: either they will have 
to allow exemptions in almost all cases, or face the charge of 
harshness, favouritism, and even corruption, from the parents 
of those to whom they do not allow exemption. In fact their 
position would quickly become impossible, and they would 
be forced to refuse to do the work, or refuse all exemptions or 
none. Nearly all parents would claim financial necessity. 

(2) The object of the Bill is supposedly the benefit of the child. 
But in fact the benefit of the child will have to be sacrificed to the 
financial benefit of the parents. 

(3) Is it really conceivable that a local authority can work 
out * industrial codes” for every class of employment? This 
will involve extraordinary and practically dictatorial powers, 
and at the same time there must be great local variations 
according to the composition of the local Councils, and the 
conditions of local trades. The country will be in a state of 
chaos. And, at the same time, an employer will not be able to 
offer a child a “* job,” but “a prospective job, pending negotia- 
tions with the Borough Council or its delegates.” The mere 
amount of time alone required for such careful enquiries and 
arrangement as will have to be made will be colossal, and 
children will be kept ‘* hanging about * without any certainty 
as to whether they should go back to school or expect to start 
work. 

(4) The question of whether employment is beneficial is super- 
ficial. The deeper question lies hid. However beneficial the 
possible employment, would it be more beneficial for the child 
to have another year at school? <A simple test of this could 
be made: would every M.P. who is prepared to back this Bill 
be also prepared to say that in any circumstances contem- 
plated by the Bill he would like his own children to leave 
schol at fourteen ? 

(5) There are grave moral problems involved which have been 
completely ignored. Anyone who is in close touch with working 
boys and girls knows of the deplorably corrupting influence 
of many firms in matters of honesty and sex. But only those 
in close touch with the firm itself can tell whether any given 
firm will be an example of this or not. How can the local 
authority decide? And only one who is in very intimate 
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touch with the child can tell whether he or she is fitted at the 
age of fourteen to stand against these influences. They may 
have to be faced sooner or later, but the point is—which ? 
At present the public—or at least politicians—simply shut 
their eyes to this aspect of the problem, which to my mind is 
the gravest aspect of all.—Yours, &c., 
P. M. GEDGE, 
Chairman Chaucer L.C.C. School Care Committee ; 
Secretary Chaucer L.C.C. School After-Care Committee ; 
Charterhouse Missioner in Southwark. 
The Clergy House, 40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 

Sm,—It seems strangely anomalous that those who are 
maimed by the industrial machine are, so far as compensation 
is concerned, far worse off than those who are injured on the 
roads. Compulsory insurance secures the monetary redress 
awarded to the latter group ; to the former (with an exception 
to be noted presently) there is no such security. 

Between 1927 and 1938, 987,935 persons suffered injury or 
death through accidents in the mines of this country. Other 
industries add their tragic lists of dead and injured. In the 
last ten years more than 25,000 workers have lost their lives 
whilst at work, and a further four million injured. 

About 40 years ago Parliament passed a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the provisions and benefits of which have been 
extended, and its injustices and anomalies removed, by sub- 
sequent amending Acts. The purpose of those measures is 
that to those who suffer accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment there shall be paid—subject to 


proper safeguards—pecuniary compensation during, and 
according to the degree of, the resulting incapacity. In case 


of death by such an accident, there is to be awarded to the 
dependants a lump sum, to be paid into, and invested by, the 
Court, and upon the directions of a Judge paid out in such 
sums, and at such times, as may best meet the needs of the 
beneficiaries. 

Sympathetically administered by the Courts, these Acts 
bring daily comfort to the injured and their families. Quite 
30,000 “arbitrations” (as they are called) are decided 
annually, and many more would be brought but for the 
evasion of their liability by unscrupulous persons. Over 
£5,000,000 a year is awarded in compensation, by agreement 
and under awards after trial. A vast part of this amount, 
however, never finds its way into the pockets of those for 
whom it is intended. 

Unlike the owners and drivers of motor-cars, employers, 
with few exceptions, are not bound to insure against their 
risks. So glaring had this scandal of default become in coal- 
mining, that some little time ago Parliament passed an Act 
making compulsory insurance a feature of that industry. 
Similar provision should, in my view, be extended to all other 
forms of labour. The loss, suffering and want endured by 
injured workmen and their families through the financial 
instability, the bankruptcy or the liquidation of employers 
and businesses is enormous. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on March 2nd, 1934, the 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office said that 
“since the beginning of 1927 there had been 283 liquidations and 
other forms of winding-up in the coal-mining industry ... In 
30 cases it was known that there was total or partial loss of com- 
pensation, and the sum involved, so far as could be ascertained, 
was about £226,000, covering 1,899 workers.” 

If the comparable figures for other industries and occupa- 
tions could be discovered, the total would be staggering in its 
dimensions. 

This form of default, unhappily, is not the only leakage 
through which are drained away the benefits devised for 
injured workpeople. According to law, every settlement of 
compensation made between a workman and his employer for 
the termination of the payments due to him is to be submitted 
to the Court for approval. ‘This sound provision was wisely 
made to present an unfair disposal of the matter from being 
thrust upon an injured person. If the County Court Registrar 
thinks that the sum proposed by way of settlement is inade- 
quate he refers it to the Judge, and if he, too, is of opinion 
that it is nct sufficient, the agreement is not recorded, and 
the employer's liability remains undiminished. 


It is known, alas! that, in fear of losing their jobs when the 
are well enough to return to them, or under threats, serves 
are induced to agree to accept meagre sums in settlement 
and the agreement is never brought to the notice of the Court 
at all. It may not be legally effectual, but the workman, 
as a rule, is unaware of his rights in this regard, This 
evasion of liability is—as I have good reason to knoy 
—widespread among employers in the smaller businesses, jn 
offices and domestic service. It is an evasion that coulg 
and ought to be, stopped by a system of compulsory insur. 
ance similar to that now in operation in the coal-mining 
industry. 

Such a provision would involve little, if any, hardship to 
employers, for the premiums are small compared with the 
risks undertaken (large numbers of employers do it. volyp. 
tarily); it would not only secure the due payment of the 
compensation, but would remove from the path of the uw. 
scrupulous, or impoverished, employer the teinptation ty 
foist an unfair settlement upon his injured servant or to {aij 
in the least degree to discharge his statutory duty to thos 
who suffer in his service.—I am, &c., 



















Gray Tempere, 






FOOTBALL POOLS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is lamentable to find The Spectator joining the ranks 
of busybodyism and Sabbatarianism, and adding yet another 
voice to those who would further curtail the right of the 
ordinary man to do what he likes in his spare time. I refer 
to your editorial note on football pools, in which you estimate 
that £40,000,000 is likely to be staked in these concerns 
during the current season, If this is so (and I see no reason 
to doubt it), it argues a widespread interest in, and support 
of, football betting, since the individual stakes are most 
certainly small. What right, then, has a sectarian minority 
to interfere with the pleasures of such a large body of people? 
To call any profit made by pool promoters ‘* exploitation” 
is to misuse terms—or to brand equally any profit taken 
from the wages of the working class. 

Gambling, as you yourself say, prohibited here, breaks 
out there; and, indeed, appears to be a human instinct as 
ineradicable as that of sex. There are far worse types of 
gambling extant than staking a few pence weekly on the 
fortunes of football teams; and to make a dead sect against 
pool betting, while ignoring such pleasures of the wealthy 
as speculation on the Stock Exchange, is to invite an 
accusation of class bias. 

The average man is being bullied and badgered by busy- 
bodies to a far greater extent than ever in this country, 
and I strongly question the use of telling the working-class 
elector that Socialism means regimentation and slavery for 
him, while he is hardly allowed to call his soul his own in 
his spare time, when he should be reasonably free of discipline. 
The relics of D.O.R.A, and the anomalies of the Shops Hours 
Act harass him daily ; and the heavy hand of Sabbatarianism 
still seeks to steer him through the week-end. If this country 
is to preserve Democracy, liberty must come first ; and any 
further gratuitous interference deserves stigmatising as @ 
“crime against society.” 

I wish to add that I have no connexion, financial or 
otherwise, with football pools, and do not bet in any way.—- 
Yours faithfully, A. EK. CARPENTER. 

19 Sussex Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 
























HYMNS ANCIENT AND EARLY-VICTORIAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraron.] 
Sir,—-I am sorry if a rather careless wording in my Jette! 
of January 24th has given anyone a wrong. impression as 
to the ownership of Tymns Ancient and Modern. My point 
was simply that a book which for nearly three-quarters of 
a century has been: sold by hundreds of thousands must 
have amply repaid. those concerned in its production, s0 
that if in the future it should cease to sell these would suffet 
no hardship. That what, perhaps rather hyperbolically, 
I described as “ almost a gold mine,” has been shared, is 
all to the good, especially if the Trustees, as I am sure must 
be the edse, devote their share to good causes. But Mr 
Clowes does not surely ask us to believe that his firm has 
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not (deservedly) drawn a good annual revenue from the 
le of A. and M. since its first publication in 1861? Many 
sé an° ° : 
would be interested if he cared to tell us how much—or how 


iittle. But for the looseness of my phrase I gladly offer 


him apology. ; 
His letter I welcome also for another reason. His second 


point makes it necessary for me to ask you, Sir, ~ be good 
enough to find room this week for a part of my original 
draft which for reasons of space you had to cut out. It ran 
thus: “ Readers may fairly put the challenge, ‘ What hymns 
do you suggest for New Year ?’” 

Till-I reached this point I purposely refrained from looking 
at the two other hymn books. I now do this, and here is 
the result. The English Hymnal is disappointing: it drops 
the melancholy ‘* Father, let me dedicate ” and the doggerel 
“The year is gone beyond recall,” but it keeps “ For Thy 
mercy ‘and Thy grace,” improving it by two good verses 
which A. and M. had strangely excised, and dropping the 
verse about the ‘ Pottentate’, and the only addition is a hymn 
of Frances Ridley Havergal, characteristic in its strength 
and in its weakness, and anyway with a cheerful outlook. 
Now I turn, hopefully, to Songs of Praise. Alas! “ drawn 
blank!” Only one hymn—our old friend ** For Thy merey 
and Thy grace,” the same version as in The English Hymnal. 

So the challenge must be otherwise met. This is how 
I would meet it. Could there be a more inspiriting marching 
song for Pilgrims starting on a new stage of their pilgrimage 
than John Bunyan’s ** He who would valiant be ’gainst all 
disaster’? ? For a second dare I suggest a stanza (perhaps 
two stanzas) from Browning’s Epilogue to Asolando : 
“ But who never turned his back, but marched breast forward ... 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 

Or if this be thought to depart too widely from the traditional. 
there are John Cennick’s beautifully simple lines—these too 
a marching song— * Children of the heavenly King.” It 
is due to Songs of Praise to say that this and the Bunyan 
hymn both occur in the list of hymns suitable for New Year 
(twenty-four of them) which follows the solitary special hymn. 
And for a third—well, perhaps this has still to be written ? 
Cannot Mr. Frank Fletcher (of Charterhouse), Dean Alington, 
or Mr. G. F. Bradby do something for us? Or why not 
Mr. Masefield ? 

May I add a word to Mr. Fuller? The last thing 
I should wish to be or to seem in this connexion is 
either angry or cynical; but honestly I cannot think that 
I was either. I wrote in sorrow rather than in anger; and 
if the Early Victorian hymn is sometimes ridiculous, it is 
honest, not cynical, to say so. But Mr. Fuller agrees with 
my main contention, and we need not quarrel over epithets. 
What I find rather surprising—I had almost said disap- 
is that no one (except the publishers) has come 
Is not this 


pointing 
forward to champion Ancient and Modern. 
significant ? 

And a final word to Mr. Clowes. The function of compilers 
is surely to compile, é.e., bring together or collect. For this 
purpose a committee is no doubt desirable, and two heads, 
perhaps ten, are better than one. But it is one thing to 
collect hymns, quite another to write them. A committee 
writing ahymn! Just picture it! There is only one person 
who could picture it adequately, and that is Mr. George 
Morrow. I wish he would. —Yours faithfully, 

LIONEL JAMES. 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir,—I think Sir Philip Hartog does not quite apprehend 


my objection to his numerical grades. Their use surely 
implies that all his examiners meant the same thing when 
they marked a script say f. But on pp. 71-2 Sir Philip 
Shows that he failed to obtain uniformity of nomenclature. 
Two of the examiners may give the same mark but mean 
different things in terms of first, second and third class— 
which is after all the practical point. Thus, for examiner F, 
6 is the lowest second class mark. But for examiner Q, 8 
is a good second. This diversity is natural in a board of 
examiners drawn from nine different universities. It is 
not clear, either, how many of them had recent experience 
of the standards of the University concerned. Surely 





instead of concentrating on the actual marks which examiners 
with different standards produced it would be fairer to 
consider the order in which candidates were placed. How 
far do the examiners agree as to who are the best men for 
example ? 

Sir Philip does not refer to my psychological criticism 
of his School Certificate History results. As these were 
the “ most disturbing ” of all his examination results I hope 
Professor Cyril Burt may deal with the point.—Yours faith- 
fully, Gavin Bone. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Sir,—Professor Webster in his review of my book in your 
last issue takes me to task for making some incidental 
criticisms, or, as I would rather put it, retrospective judgements, 
on the voluntary societies working for peace and the League 
of Nations in this country. As his remarks may lead to 
misconception in some quarters, perhaps you will allow me 
space to explain that the passages in question occur in a 
chapter devoted to the history of the League and relate to 
attitudes and policies during various phases of post-War 
history. We have all of us made mistakes during those 
difficult years, and I doubt if the directing minds of the 
League of Nations Union would wish to claim exemption 
from this human failing. But I should be very sorry if 
anyone were to conclude from Professor Webster's words 
that I intended to make any criticism on that work as such 
or to belittle its remarkable achievements. It is indeed 
just because the movement has been so influential abroad 
as well as at home, that no one writing a review of the period 
could omit to include in his survey a retrospective judgement 
on its activities.—Yours, &e., ALFRED ZIMMERN. 

Oxford. 


ENGLAND OR BRITAIN ? 
|To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]| 
S1r,—One of your correspondents suggests that to speak of 
* the King of England ” is to show discourtesy to Kdward VIII. 
I do not think he would consider it discourtesy : his great- 
grandmother, when wishing to be impressive, called herself 
“the Queen of England ’—and whoever heard of a “* Queen 
of Britain” sinee the days of Boadicea ?—Yours faithfully, 
A. H. Burne (Lt.-Colonel). 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


WHAT DOES A SOCIALIST WOMAN DO ? 
[Vo the Editor of Tux. Seecraror.]| 

Str,—It was curious to read the somewhat belated review 
(if review it was supposed to be) of my last book but one, 
We Have Been Warned, by Mr. John Sparrow, whom I remem 

ber as a charming lad at Winchester. Mr. Sparrow has a 
peculiar view of me and my book, which I can only put down 
to his having some kind of unfortunate sex-complex. Other- 
wise, why should he have picked out, with such meticulous 
care, the passages dealing with sex, from an extremely lone 
book, which has, as part of its plot, one main “ love-interest ” 
and two subsidiary ones, but which is essentially descriptive 
and, so far as it is propaganda, is a plea for general decency 
and kindliness, and the kind of friendship (I will not worry 
you by calling it comradeship) which I have, in practice, 
found amongst my fellow Socialists? I am sorry to have 
annoyed Mr. Sparrow so much: by the end of the review 
he was positively foaming at the beak. May I remind him of 
his old school motto: Manners Makyth Man?—I am, yours, 
&e., Naomi MITCHISON. 

River Court, Hammersmith Mall, W. 6. 


UNBITTEN 
[To the Editor of Tr Sercravor. | 
Sir, —Like you, I am somewhat surprised at the number of 
human bites treated at the Pasteur Institutes. 1 should say 
that these are mostly inflicted by alleged criminals, or by 
lunatics. I have never heard of a dentist being bitten by a 
patient, other than to a very slight and trivial extent. Indeed, 
it is possible for me to have quite a busy day without actually 
putting my fingers into a patient’s mouth, Instruments only. 
L. T. 
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Miss Sitwell’s Victoria 


By JOHN 


Tr is not difficult to forecast the line which will be taken by 
those who wish to denigrate Miss Sitwell’s latest book: she 
will be taken to task because, though not by nature or by 
training a historian, she has chosen a historical subject ; 
because she relies largely on secondary sources ; and because 
(it will be said) she has borrowed from the work of others, 
in particular from Mr. Lytton Strachey. It would be a 
pity if criticism of this kind obscured from appreciation 
the qualities of Victoria of England. For it is a book of great 
beauty, and it reveals not only a power over language which 
makes remarkable everything Miss Sitwell writes, but a 
d2pth of imaginative sympathy which is a no less valuable and, 
in the degree in which she possesses it, a still rarer poetic gift. 
The answer to the suggested criticism is simply this : Miss 
Sitwell is not writing history, she is exploring it with her own 
sensibility. Eager, observant, with all her five senses wide 
awake, and a temperament alive both to humour and to 
suffering, she is accompanying her heroine (for Queen Victoria 
is to her a heroine) through the nineteenth century. The 
book consists, therefore, of her own realisation of Victorian 
scenes, Victorian figures, Victorian landscapes, Victorian 
factories and slums; above all, it is a re-creation of Victoria 
herself, seen not from outside, but with the eye of sympathy. 
To paint such a picture it is necessary to have senses preter- 
naturally acute, and a historical imagination—gifts the lack 
of which no encyclopaedia will supply. And if you have them, 
it is no matter whether your authorities are first hand or 
second hand, ior you will detect and keep what is true and 
what is significant, and that truth and its significance will 
le what matters, and not where you find it. And your 
success or failure lies simply in what you make of this material. 
Miss Sitwell’s task and her achievement, therefore, are not 
unlike those of a painter who takes a traditional subject 
and gives to it his own interpretation. Her subject, her 
gallery of persons, are familiar enough—familiar to many 
readers from the pages of Lytton Strachey, to whom she 
acknowledges her debt. But to call her Victoria a plagiarism 
of the Victoria of Strachey would be as sensible as to say 
that Rembrandt’s Holy Family was a plagiarism of a Holy 
Family of Raphael. Not only this; it would. betray a 
blindness to the infinite superiority of her creation as the 
portrait of a living woman. Quotation can best display the 
difference between a sensitiveness which is, indistinguishably, 
both physical and emotional, and an agility and awareness 
that are purely of the mind. This is how these two writers 
treat the Queen's reaction to the death of the Prince Consort : 
‘In her utter misery, in the ‘ 
she would have 


that had once 
memory ot 


two dreadful first years of anguish,’ 
liked to have obliterated every feature of the face 
been so happy, lest she should see in the mirror some 
what once had been. The presence of strangers, the 
duty of facing a crowd, these brought an additional pang, for they 
gave her the knowledge of her utter desolation, the realisation that 
she, who until she was seventeen years of age had never walked 
downstairs without having her hand held, had now no oné to 
direct or guide her. Shewas alone; and, had she but known it, would 
be alone for forty more long years.” 

On the other hand : 


‘With appalling suddenness Victoria had exchanged the serene 
radiance of happiness for the utter darkness of woe. In the first 
dreadful moments those about her had feared that she might lose 
her reason, but the iron strain within her held firm, and in the 
intervals between the intense paroxysms of grief it was observed 
that the Queen was calm.” 


What is the difference between these two passages ? 
that what Mr. 


Simply 
Strac “he ‘y obse rved Miss Sitwell has felt. ‘The 


15s.) 





Victoria of E ngland._ y Edith Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 
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pattern of his style (and his book was faultlessly writte) 
seems machine-made when compared with her heartfej 
padences; his phrases—‘‘ appalling suddenness,” “ the utte 
darkness of woe,” “the first dreadful moments,” “ inteng 
paroxysms of grief’’—seem clichés; echoes, perhaps, of 
Macaulay or of Gibbon, but clichés still. 

Strachey’s style was suited to the attitude which he main. 
tained: that of the detached, serene, malicious recorder of 
events. Is it the secret of the justly famous peroration jy 
which he conjures up the images that followed each othe 
through the consciousness of the dying Queen, that ther 
for the first time he entered not unsympathcetically into the 
feelings of a woman towards whom throughout his book he 
had preserved the attitude of an observer? The sympathy 
that Strachey hardly achieves elsewhere informs every page 
of Miss Sitwell’s book ; she owes nothing to him except an 
easy approach to her material ; her recreation of it is her own, 

Let it not be thought that the vividness of Miss Sitwell’s 
sympathy blinds her to the humour of much that she describes: 
of “ good Brown,” who had ‘ the pleasing gift of being ina 
state of overwhelming distress on all melancholy oceasions” ; 
of the boudoir which was “an exact reproduction of the 
waiting room at the Great Western Station ” ; of Gladstone's 
inability to win the confidence of his Sovereign, 































Let it not on the other hand be thought that this book is 
circumscribed by the personality of the Queen, ‘The chapter 
** March Past ” is a panorama of the slums of England in the 
mid-nineteenth century, as moving by its very language as 
all the statistics collected by the Hammonds. Why ? Because 
the writer has felt, as nearly as it is possible to feel without 
experiencing them in the flesh, the things she is describing. 
She sees with a poet’s inner eye the bodies of the sufferers and 
the places in which they live and work, and the sight arouses 
in her a horror which she transmits in the choice and cadence 
of her words : 
















“The huge procession wends on its way, darkening the earth with 
its misery, destroying the natural rhythm of life with the sound oi 
its weary footsteps, putting out the lights of heaven with its 
fluttering, stained, and blackened rags.” 







sensibility, a 
“ashionable 


Compare, to show the range of Miss Sitwell’s 
passage from a companion chapter, 
Intelligence ” : 





te 







“The carriages, the victorias and caléches, are driving slowly, 
for now it is late afternoon, and their occupants hope to see @ 
victoria pass bearing the Queen and the Empress of the French 
Here it comes, driving a little faster than the rest. The homely, 
stubborn little figure of the Queen looks strange beside the Empresss 
exquisite air-bright beauty ; yet still more strange is the fact that, 
having cast one look at the beauty of the Empress, with her hair ol 
rosy gold, her languid grace, all eyes return to the homelier figure, 
and this is not only because she is Queen of England, but becau* 
of her dignity and consummate grace.” 













Considered merely as a succession of such pictures, this book 
will compare with Miss Sitwell’s study of Bath ; but it is mor 
than that : it is, I think, a more successful book even than het 
biography of Pope. Miss Sitwell was drawn towards Pope 
by a sympathy which, while it was founded on a real simt- 
larity of cireumstance—the sympathy of one artist for another 
similarly misunderstood—made her hostile to the age in whieh 
he lived. She saw his surroundings with something of his 
own distorted vision. Here she has no temptation to identify 
herself with her central figure ; she can see for herself, and 
the range of her vision is as wide as her own sensibility: yet 
her sympathy with the woman who lives in her pages givés 
the book an unfailing unity which justifies its title. 
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Mr. Keynes’s Attack on Economists 


3eneral Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. 
wd Keynes. (Macmillan, 5s.) 


e ( 
” By John Mayné 


Mr. KEYNES'S new book presents the reviewer with an almost 
insoluble problem. It is avowedly a techni val book, 
addressed, as Mr. keynes tells us in the Preface, to his fellow- 
economists. Moreover, it Is a very diflicult technical book, 
involving much novel terminology, a considerable use of 
mathematical symbols, and above all an elaborate abstract 
argument which is sustained as a connected whole through 
more than 382 of the 384 pages. It is a book in short, for 
specialists, not for the general reader. None the less the 
general reader will wish to know much more about this book 
than he was content to know about, say, Mr. Keynes’s own 
Trealise on Probability. For here is the most famous of 
living economists claiming to have demolished a large part of 
the classical theory of economies which he has himself taught 
for most of his life ; and this classical theory, as he is careful 
to insist, is no esoteric affair but ‘* dominates the economic 
thought, both practical and theoretical, of the governing and 
academic classes of this generation, as it has for a hundred 
years past.” What, then, the general reader will ask, is the 
gist of Mr. Keynes’s argument and is he right or is he wrong, 
or is it a matter on which opinions may legitimately differ ? 
What is the issue and on what does it turn? To answer 
these questions, however crudely, in a review of tolerable 
length, is a diflicult, and perhaps a hopeless, task. 

Mr. Keynes accuses classical economic theory of proceeding 
on the assumption that the resourees of production are, 
subject to certain qualifications, fully employed. It recognises, 
of course, that there may be a considerable amount of unem- 
ployment due to “various inexactnesses of adjustment,” 
eg., demand may shift from the products of one set of indus- 
tries to those of another, and the shifting of labour required as 
a consequence may be a slow and painful process. Moreover, 
certain modern economists, notably Professor Pigou, have 
argued that there may be an additional element of unemploy- 
ment, if the level of wages is maintained at an unduly high 
level. Subject to the foregoing, classical economic theory 
asserts that economie forces will work so as to bring the demand 
for labour into equilibrium with its supply. Mr. Keynes 
denies this, and maintains that unemployment may exist on 
a large scale, over and above ‘ frictional unemployment ” 
and any “ voluntary unemployment,” as the result of a general 
deficiency of * effective demand.” Not only may unemploy- 
ment occur for this reason; it is in fact likely to occur, 
remedial policy apart, as the normal rule; and its scale is 
likely to be larger the wealthier society becomes. 

To elucidate the issue, we must turn to the mysteries of 
savings, investment, and the rate of interest. Mr. Keynes 
founds his argument on the ‘ fundamental psychological 
law” that the wealthier a man becomes the larger is the 
proportion of his income which he will seek to save. As society 
becomes more prosperous accordingly, the members of it will 
spend a diminishing proportion of their incomes on current 
consumption. If investment increases correspondingly, no 
harm is done ; full employment may still be maintained. But, 
argues Mr. Keynes, there is no reason why investment should 
increase correspondingly ;_ and, if it does not, unemployment 
will result, the productive powers of society will not be fully 
employed, and its aggregate income will be diminished. 

What has the classical theory to say to this? It admits, 
of course, that this may happen for a period, as the pheno- 
menon of a trade depression. But it asserts that such a state 
of affairs is not a * position of equilibrium,” and that there 
are corrective forces, which, however slowly and clumsily 
they may work, would prevent its indefinite continuance. 
It argues that, on the assumptions made, the supply of capital 
would exceed the demand for it in the capital market, that this 
would lead a fall in the rate of interest, and that a lower rate 
of interest would check saving and stimulate investment until 
equilibrium were restored. Mr. Keynes does not dispute that 
& lower rate of interest would stimulate investment, and that 
it might check saving. On the contrary, he is emphatic that a 
reduction in the rate of interest is, in principle, the right and 
essential remedy. But he denies absolutely that natural 
economic forees would do anything whatever to bring about a 
fall in the rate of interest. He denies indeed that there would 


be any tendency for the supply of capital to exceed the 
What would happen in the circumstances supposed 
is that employment would be deficient, so that aggregate 
incomes would decline, and the capacity to save would be 
diminished. It is anathema now to Mr. Keynes to suggest 
that savings may exceed investment. That he insists is impos- 
sible, if the terms are correctly employed ; and the point seems 
to have for him a more than terminological importance. The 
rate of interest has become for him an ‘** independent variable.” 
It is not determined, as orthodox theory argues, by the rela- 
tions between the demand for and the supply of capital, but 
by quite different influences, namely the quantity of money 
** in conjunction with liquidity preference,” 7.e., the extent to 
which people choose to keep their resources in cash or some 
other liquid form. 


demand. 


Mr. Keynes has much to say about the important part 
that may be played by variations in “ liquidity preference,” 
as, for instance, by the spreading in an atmosphere of distrust 
and his analysis 
of this matter forms in my opinion a valuable section of his 
book. But the possibility of such variations represents 
essentially a qualification of his main argument, the 
practical moral to which they point being the uncongenial 
one of the importance of maintaining ‘* confidence.’ Subject 
to possible changes in this factor, it is Mr. Keynes's view 
that the rate of interest is determined by the quantity of 
money made available by the Central Bank, and not in the 
least by whether we are a thrifty or an extravagant people. 
If we are unduly thrifty we shall have heavy unemployment 
as a normal state of affairs ; if we are sufficiently extravagant, 
we may maintain “ full employment”; but it will make 
no difference in either case to the rate of interest. This is 
the real crux of the controversy; and it is here, in my 
judgement, that Mr. Keynes fails to make out his case. 


of a disposition to hoard idle bank-balances : 


I should formulate as follows the answer of the classical 
school. They would agree that over a short-period monetary 
conditions exercise an important influence on the rate of 
interest and a dominating influence upon short-term rates. 
They would point out that depression and heavy unemploy- 
ment will serve (subject to ‘ liquidity *” complications) to 
bring about conditions of abundant bank-money, so that 
the natural corrective forces, though they may work far less 
smoothly than used to be supposed, are none the less really 
there. On the other hand, they would insist, the influence 
of changes in the quantity of money on the rate of interest is 
purely transitional, Other things (including the state of 
‘liquidity preference’) being equal, an increase in the 
quantity of money, operating through the medium of lower 
interest-rates, will set in motion a tendency towards higher 
commodity prices, this will involve an increased use of money, 
and when prices have reached a level appropriate to the 
increased quantity of money, the complicating influence, 
so to speak, of money will be removed, and the more funda- 
mental factors of the supply of capital, arising from the 
-apacity and propensity to save, and the demand for capital, 
arising from the opportunities for investment, will resume 
their sway as the determinants of the rate of interest. There 
is nothing that Mr. Keynes has to say in his chapters on 
prices and wages which seems to me in any way destructive 
of this explanation ; and though it may seem to the general 
reader in some respects remote from reality, this is due to 


the great short-term importance of those complications 
about changes in “liquidity preference” which qualify 
Mr. Keynes's main assertions as much as those of the 


classical school. 

Much of what Mr. Keynes has written in this beok is a real 
and much-needed contribution to short-term economic analysis. 
But, as I have indicated, the practical implications of what he 
has to contribute in this field are of a conservative nature 
which is distasteful to him; and I suspect that it is largely 
a conflict between his desires and his intellectual appre- 
hensions in the short-term sphere that has led him to under- 
take so tierce an offensive against classical long-term theory. 
It is true, in my judgement, that the long-term morals of the 
economie troubles of recent vears are different (and decidedly 
less conservative) from the short-term ones. But it is 
unnecessary, in order to establish them, to the 
classical theory of economics for a brand-new system of 
thought. H. D. Henperson. 
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Adventure with Calipers 


Measuring Ethiopia and Flight into Arabia. 
Coon. (Jonathan Cape. 12s, 6d.) 

Ethiopian Realities. By Major Polson Newman. 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


By Carleton §. 


(Alen and 


Waitt Mr, Coon, an American anthropologist, was preparing 
for an expedition to Abyssinia he fell in with Gabri Zaudu, 
“a small thin-fingered black man with a large and bulbous 
forehead who, dressed in fashionable sport clothes, was 
frequently to be seen walking rapidly in and out of the 
Museum.” 

This Gabri Zaudu was an Ethiopian of alleged patrician 
birth and immense racial pride. In that he was in great 
part the rock on which the expedition foundered, it was a 
pity that Mr. Coon decided to take him with him ; but since 
he afforded material for much entertaining reading and an 
interesting study of “‘young Ethiopia” his addition to the 
party was a piece of good luck for the reader. 

Not only was Zaudu a very difficult person, always ready to 

fly into a violent rage or a fit of sulks, but he also proved 
a fraud whose grand relations were imaginary and influence 
in high quarters negligible. It was not altogether his fault 
that Mr. Coon, on arriving at Addis Ababa, failed to get 
leave to go any further. Times were unfavourable, and too 
many travellers had recently availed themselves of the 
country’s hospitality to write nasty things about its Govern- 
ment for an addition to their number to be weleome. Therefore, 
Mr. Coon did not get beyond the capital where he discovered 
a rare and aristocratic frog in low circumstances and got 
into what was nearly serious trouble by measuring an un- 
authorised number of Ethiopians in a back room in the hotel 
compound. In the end, after many and varied annoyances, 
he only made his escape to the railway station with the help 
of a strong escort. 
This story might well have made barren or even bitter 
reading, but Mr, Coon never loses a very pleasant sense of 
humour and proportion, He is, moreover, a skilled observer 
who inspires confidence, and his tale of the short time he 
spent in the country throws a shrewd and goodnatured light 
on many aspecis of Ethiopia and its officialdom, Of young 
Ethiopia he writes : 

‘Tn the days before bright young Ethiopians were exported to 
Europe and America for schooling, there was no such thing as a 
racial inferiority complex in the country. 
of them come to live in the city, as still more go abroad for study, 
the truth of the matter, that white nen as a whole consider them 
to be black men, and hence of inferior calibre, will become a common 
issue In the country side... and troubles will multiply.” 


As more and more 


Against this comment, which opens a ficld for serious thought. 
must be set the opinion of a highly qualified observer just 
back from Abyssinia, that the present emergency has developed 
a sense of responsibility in the young Ethiopian in which racial 
hypersensitiveness seems to be submerged: and that his 
contacts with sympathetic Europeans are characterised by 
mutual good feeling and respect. 

Only once, in stating that few if any Ethiopian slaves would 
willingly exchange their servitude for Italian political domi- 
nation, does Mr. Coon fall into a common pitfall and lay down 
the law on a controversial point which cannot conceivably 
have come within the range of his personal experience. In 
contrast, Major Polson Newman in Ethiopian Realities seldom 
escapes from it. His introduetion mentions that he returned 
from a journey to Ethiopia, British and French Somalilands 
and Italy in October, 1935. It omits the fact that he only 
started on that journey in the latter half of the vear, and that 
therefore very little of what he writes about Ethiopia can be 
based on first-hand knowledge or experience. In point of 
fact. his book is one of the best presentments of events, recent 
and historical. from the Italian standpoint, which I have read. 
That this should be so will surprise no one who recognises 
in its author one of the principal contributors to The British- 
Italian Bulletin. a periodical of recent birth and violent propa- 
gandist tendencies. It is an excellent thing that the Italian 
argument should so clearly be presented to the British public ; 
but when I read Major Newman’s statement that it was not till 
Jast October that the idea of writing a book on Ethiopia 
occurred to him. and as I turned page after page of skilfully 
co-related facts and information by no means easily to be 
come by, I found it hard to resist the conclusion that much of 
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his material must have been presented to him in almog 
ready-made form. 

If I was right, it is a pity that he should have Made no 
reference to his authorities and should have left UNCorrecte; 
the impression, which the book certainly gives, that it is the 
outcome of his own unbiased observation and 
However that may be, it is a very well written and informatiye 
book, 

To turn from Major Polson Newman and join Mr. Coon in 
his flight to Arabia, which incidentally was accomplished jg 
a dhow under sanitary circumstances which must have been as 
uncomfortable as they are amusing, is to be filled with admin. 
tion for the author and for his brave and much-enduring wif. 
Sana’a and its ruler, the Imam Yahya, in spite of their Teputa. 
tion for exclusiveness, received the expedition with almost 
openarms. To some extent the party owed its good reception 
to its American nationality, but much of its suecess—and jt 
was allowed to measure an entire army, and part of it twig 
over—was due to the Jew Israel, a rather pathetic and very 
attractive character. Even in Sana’a international politic 
raised their heads, and the story of Italian activity is remark. 
ably interesting. This part of the book makes even better 
reading than the Ethiopian episode. Mr. Coon has the 
supreme gift of persuading the reader that, as he turns 
the pages, he himself is making the journey, and making it 
in the best and most delightful company. 


LAWRENCE Ari, 


Danton Again 


Danton. Dictator of the French Revolution. 


By H. Wendel, 
(Constable. 14s.) 


Reapers of books on the French Revolution know only too 
well that historians of the subject tend to fall into two classes, 
Dantonists and Robespierrists. This division is due largely to 
the feud between two great French scholars recently dead, 
M. Aulard and M. Mathiez. You cannot take both Danton 
and Robespierre as your heroes. 1f, with M. Aulard, vou think 
highly of Danton, vou must beware of Robespierre. Tf, with 
M. Mathiez, you choose Robespierre, you do not admin 
Danton. It is of course possible to regard Danton and 
Robespierre alike as evil portents, and, although the patient 
accumulation of scholarship has done much to bring the life, 
acts, and intentions of Robespierre into sharper outline, one 
may still think that he was something of a ridiculous figure, 
pushed by circumstance into the foreground of events. If one 
judged men from some far-off and terrible indifference to theit 
follies and sufferings, one might say of Robespierre, of the 
handful of realists who used him, and of the multitude of fools 
who, for a season, thought him wise: qui habitat in coelis 
trridebit eos. Historical research has also provided a clearer 
view of Danton ; here again, in spite of his moments of insight 
and generosity, Danton may seem ignoble, ignoble on a 
grander scale than Rebespicrre. Danton had his moeds of 
magnificence, and his moods of villainy. Robespierre ticked 
like a cheap clock. One may think in this way of the two mea, 
without decrying the revolution as satanie, or reducing it toa 
series of accidents or a game of make-believe which has 
over-excited bourgeois historians. 

Herr Wendel is a Dantonist. It is diffieult to write a book 
about a man you dislike. It is even more difficult to write 
a book about any man without beginning to like him and 
to apologise for him, because in your imagination you live 
his life, and naturally enough, when the man has _ become 
part of yourself, you find that he has been misrepresented 
and misinterpreted. In defending him, you are defending 
yourself against a cold world. Herr Wendel has taken the 
greatest care to make full enquiry into the life of Danton 
and the history of the revolution. His work is conscientious, 
alert, and full of detail. Unfortunately the German 
hook, which is now translated for English readers, was 
evidently written for a popular audience. The style and 
treatment may suit German taste, but an English reviewet 
finds it most tiresome. One has to wade through paragraph 
after paragraph of false brightness, ‘* sob-stuff,”? and throbs. 
Three instances may be enough. 

Page 30: “Meanwhile Gabrielle lies awake in the dark, the 
lashes ot her lovely brown eyes wet with tears. If she but knew that 
this is only the first of many nights she will lic sleepless with 
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+. while side is silence fying than the 
heating heart, while outside is a silence more terrifying t 


srt: . » &e 
sinister uproar, eC. | 
a 117: “ Rolling salvos, and then heavy single reports—my 


~ A volley of grape shot.” 

4 St easton hae scarcely dropped the letter before he 
is veeing bY express coach to Paris, day and night, as in a fever, 
his breath stifled, his heart oppressed, How the horses fly ! Oh, 
how the horses creep ! 

French crities have pointed out the curious preoccupation 
of modern German writers with the macabre. Herr W endel s 
pages provide good examples of this habit. There is not 
the slightest need, for example, that he should bring into 
his book the ghastly circumstances surrounding the murder 
of the Princesse de Lamballe ; | but there it all is, and the 
next paragraph runs: ‘* There were more than a thousand 
victims. The tumbrils which carried them to cemeteries and 
quarries left a sticky red trail on the pavement.” (Is not 
this, incidentally, a mistranslation of a French phrase sur 
le pavé? Tumbrils were driven, as a rule, in the road, 
and not “on the pavement,” in the modern English sense 
of the term.) 

Historians have long given up the belief 
it-that history books must be written in 
for a narrow coterie of specialists. There is a place for 
popular histories, and it is desirable that these histories 
should be written by people who, like Herr Wendel, have 
really taken trouble about their subjects; yet noise and 
horror do not necessarily make a good book. One may 
disagree with nearly every page of Mr. Belloe’s works on 
the French revolution, but Herr Wendel and his anonymous 
translator might well read these books if they want to know 
how Danton, Robespierre, and all of them can be treated 
in a popular way by a master of style, language, and power 
of description. E. L. Woopvwarp. 
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Rousseau to Proust 


From Rousseau to Proust. By Havelock Ellis. (Constable, 
12s, 6d.) 

Ir is not far short of fifty years since Mr. Havelock Ellis 
published his first book. Few critics could point to a finer 
consistency and continuity in their ideas over half a century : 
fewer still to such liveliness and receptivity in old age. The 
English public has more than once chosen its prophets on 
what seem to be grounds of seniority, exalting Hardy and 
Shaw, when past or passing their prime, to this Valhalla 
wherein the longevity of the heroes has an almost sporting 
appeal. Will Mr. Ellis be their next choice? Or is there 
something too awe-inspiring in his integrity for this vague 
popular sentiment to cope with? There probably is. But 
that monument of fifty years of thinking, seeing and writing 
is becoming more honourably conspicuous for standing so 
long outside the group of accepted national statuary. 

An appreciation of the Latin modes of life and literature, 
especially the French and the Spanish, has always entered 
into Mr, Ellis’s most characteristic writing. Indeed, I have 
sometimes felt that this sensibility to the Latin genius has 
given Mr. Ellis's work much of its peculiar virtue, saving it 
from the softness and muzziness into which the ‘t advanced ” 
English thought of his generation has been apt to degenerate. 
The present volume of collected papers— their range is in- 
dicated by the title—will be welcomed by students of Mr. 
Ellis’s ideas because it shows so clearly, sometimes in personal 
reminiscence of his early days abroad, how great a part France 
and French ideas have contributed to his achievement ; 
and by ordinary readers it should be welcomed because it 
offers three or four hundred pages of varied and well-matured 
comment on a dozen figures, nearly all of whom deserve to 
be more clearly apprehended then they usually are. Some- 
times Mr. Ellis’s belief in the value of classified facts gets 
the better of him. Jt is difficult to believe that one’s real 
knowledge of Hugo is increased by the critic’s analysis of 
“colour words’ in a group of his poems, which shows that 
“in the order of decreasing frequency the chief colour words 
are found to be white and black, both equally frequent to 
within one unit; then follow red (including a considerable 
variety of words), golden (and yellow), blue (and azure), 
green, finally at some distance purple, and lastly grey.” A 
painting is not to be apprehended through the chemistry of 
the pigments, 


Six of the long essays in this book deal directly with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau ; and in most of the others he moves, a 
contentious wraith, in the background, whether of his con- 
temporaries or his posterity. This immanence is natural. 
Rousseau directed or dominated the currents of thought in 
Western Europe throughout the nineteenth century, and 
beyond. We cannot stand neutral before him; and yet, as 
with André Gide in our own day, judgement of his benign or 
malign influence is inevitably confused by the continuous spell 
of his artistry, so authentically a part of his own age, and yet 
so direct in its appeal to our own contemporary sensibility, 
whose hidden springs may so often be traced to his own. 
** An aneestor in all things,’ said Amiel of Rousseau when Mr, 
KMilis was in the nursery; and inasmuch as the twentieth 
century did not spring into being fully grown and armed 
(which is sometimes assumed by its children), the phrase still 
holds. That theme was summarised by Amiel, whose deep 
affinities with Rousseau might have given Mr. Ellis here the 
subject for a valuable additional essay, when he hailed him 
as the prophet of the new society,;a new education, new 
modes of feeling, and thinking and literary expression : 

“ Rousseau is the father of romanticism. Temperate realism: and 
its opponent sentimentalism. spring equally from the dreamer of 
Les Charmettes. What a man to have been the initiator at once 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Mirabeau, Mme. de Staél, 
Chateaubriand, Lamennais, George Sand, Pierre Leroux, Edgar 
Quinet, Proudhon, Xavier de Maistre, and Tépfer ! ” 

There is something breathless about that catalogue of offspring 
—and Amiel expanded it— but in the main he was right. 

And what did this father of the nineteenth century bequeath 
to the twentieth 2?) Much of the heritage in its original form is 
lost. Gone the Social Contract, gone the Happy Savage ; and 
even the joys of conscious solitude and Alpine paths are not 
what they were. But after all it was Rousseau who, through 
the gesticulating hands of the Romanties, passed on to the 
creative literature of our own day that art of “ impassioned 
recollection ” which has been one of its prepotent instruments, 
That is what builds the bridge between him and Proust, the 
novelist who crowned and concluded the nineteenth-century 
novel in the first quarter of the twentieth. The Confessions 
and the Réveries hold the key. Lingering delightedly among 
days past and irrecoverable, he proved the value of his 
peculiar sensibility, cette sensibilité de coeur qui nous fait 
vraiment jouir de nous; and he owned that objects and 
happenings moved him less deeply than the memory of them. 
In that admission (and in such a remark as: je sais bien 
que le lecteur wa pas grand besoin de savoir tout cela, mais jak 
besoin, moi, de le lui dire) lie the seeds of all the modern 
Literature of Remembering. Rousseau, in his own troubled 
century, was setting out @ la recherche du temps perdu, and un- 
expectedly close to Bossey and Annery we can discern the 
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Keats’ Letters 


The Letters of John Keats. 
Second Edition. (Oxford University Press. 


Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. 
12s. 6d.) 

Ir is five years since the first issue of this admirable edition. 
The two volumes have now been bound together in one, with 
the addition of several new letters. There are, as Mr. Buxton 
Forman points out in his introduction, a further number which 
Keats is known to have written but which have not yet come 
to light ; but until this happens, or until some enterprising 
forger produces a bogus series, the present edition will remain 
the definitive one. 

As most people do, and everybody should, know, Keats 
was the perfect Ictter-writer. Indeed, he had all the necessary 
qualifications : youth (and therefore the desire for intimacy), 
high spirits, humour, articulateness. But other, less remark- 
able correspondents have had this combination of qualities ; 
what makes Keats’ letters so fascinating, so illuminating, so 
endearing, is the extraordinary blend of poctic sensibility and 
analytical intelligence displaved on almost every page. A 
good example is the letter to Reynolds of February 19th, 
1818, at the end of which the poet throws off, as if in 
parenthesis, the exquisite sonnet, ‘‘O thou whose face hath 
felt the Winter's wind.” Epigrams are nowhere wanting, 
but they are of the profound and lasting order, untainted by 
the fin-de-siécle affectation which gives to so many epigrams 
the horrifying rigidity of “lifted ’’ faces. They were the 
results of intense experience, for “* nothing ever becomes real 
until it is experienced—Even a Proverb is no proverb to you, 
till your life has illustrated it.” Life illustrated many pro- 
verbs for Keats, but did not lose its savour thereby ; he kept 
the brightness of his vision unimpaired up to the end, in 
spite of the pathetic bitterness exhaled by the last letters 
which he wrote, when he had been forced to realise that he 
would not be given time to unload his teeming brain as he had 
schemed to do. “I must take my stand upon some vantage 
ground and begin to fight—I must choose between despair 
and energy—I choose the latter—though the world has taken 
on a quakerish look with me, which I once thought was 
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The “ Evening Standard” Book of 
the Month for February. 


“Mr. Laxness lives in Iceland and 
this story is set in Iceland... a new 
setting, and I have found it a fas- 
cinating one. . . . His book is a 
moulded and finished work of art. 
. . . Through and through the book 
has the beauty of integrity.” 
—HOWARD SPRING. 


“ Powerful and eloquent. . . . The 
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impossible..." Yet: “how astonishingly (here I must preg 
that illness as far as I can judge in so short a time has reliend 
my mind of a load of deceptive thoughts and images an4 
makes me perceive things in a truer light)—How Astonishing) 
does the chance of leaving the world impress a sense of ity 
natural beauties upon us.’ The flame of youth has seldon 
burnt so strongly in alliance with so delicate and Subtle ay 
intelligence, His perspicuity was the equal of Goethe's a 
the following observation shows: ‘* Men of Genius are great 
as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass of neutn| 
intellect—but they have not any individuality, any dete, 
mined Character—I would call the top and head of those wh 
have a proper self Men of Power.” That is the kind of remark 
which makes rings of thought round it as wide as those made 
by a stone thrown into a lake. 

Thus it is to the’earlicr letters that one returns most gladly, 
for the sheer freedom of communication that informs them, 
the utter lack of ulterior motive or fear of committing himst 
*T am certain.” he bursts out, to his friend Bailey, “of 
nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and th 
truth of Imagination—What the imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth—whether it existed before or not—for I haye 
the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love they are alli 
their sublime, creative of essential Beauty.’ It is the holineg 
of his heart’s affections that makes his letters to Fanny Brawn 
so moving, whatever Coventry Patmore may have felt about 
them. They are the love letters of an exquisitely simple and 
direct character and they make one thank Providence that 
Keats was not born a gentleman, for the complications—the 
blurrings—that estate would have introduced. He was, in the 
truest and best sense, the Natural Man, who let nothing stand 
between him and his Vision or his Desire. 

The only important new letter in the collection is one writter 
to his sister Fanny, on March 31st, 1819. It consists of an 
explanation of the answers to the several questions of the 
Catechism, taken one by one, and is interesting as showing 
that Keats was by no means as deficient in the knowledge of 
Christian dogma as the lack of reference to religion in the rest 
of the letters might lead us to suppose ; though even here his 
sense of humour compelled him to sign himself “ You 
affectionate Parson, John.” 
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Bolivian Reminiscences 


Living High; or, At Home in the Far Andes. 

O' Reardon Overbeck. (Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6:1.) 
Mrs. OverBECcK, an American contributor to Harper's and 
other magazines, set off to make a home for her husband—a 
geologist—and children in a mining camp 13,000 feet up in 
the Bolivian Andes. Living High is the entertaining recon 
of her experiences. 

The author would cheerfully admit that she is neither a 
Tomlinson nor a Hudson, certainly not a Cunninghame-Graham, 
and her gay superficiality misses that mixture of phantasy 
and brio which Messicurs Siegfried and Duhamel perceive 
in the whole American scene, North and South. But within 
its own standards, this book is a good one, It is accurate, 
sensible and gay—a little too determinedly gay at times. It 
has bright character sketches, and gives a surface picture of 
certain aspects of life in Bolivia. The photographs ate 
tolerably good. 

Mrs. Overbeck rides over mountain-tops in an aerial bucket, 
meditates calmly on Indian babies discarded—into the rivet— 
by their mothers, and coolly watches her husband prancing a 
a Fiesta while Chola girls woo him with the cueca, the dance 
of love and allurement. The casualties having been counted— 
the Indians pay for their fun—she rides home from the Fiesta 
with the tired pipe-and-drum band and the ladies of ill-fame. 
For a mountain-sick Bishop she can do nothing, ‘* as he had 
certain convictions about liquor.” 

The author contradicts Dr. Marie Stopes’ theories about the 
white pioncer’s supposed craving for his womankind, pointing 
out that the absence of women—at any rate, women of theit 
own class and race—disturbs the pioneers not at all. Hearing 
Bertrand Russell say that he would like to educate a child @ 
a mountain-top, far from man’s influence, Mrs. Overbeck 
remarks that Lord Russell would be the sum of many humaa 
influences, and that educating the young on pinnacles “® 
not unalloyed joy”: her son and daughter being over school 
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OLD BACH is Here 


by CUNLIFFE OWEN 


| succeed in resurrecting him’’—W. S. Independent 
































important new 7/6 novels 


KITTY SHANNON’s 
SNEEZING INTO THE BASKET 


The Times wrote of “ The Glorious Courtesan,” Miss Shannon’s last novel: 
“ She has caught the glamour of the XVIith century, its frank libertinism, its sharp 
wit—really delightful word pictures.”” [ler new story relates the amorous adven- 
tures of four charming heroines during the reign of Louis XV 


LEONORA EYLES’s 
THEY WANTED HIM DEAD 


Leonora Lyles, so well-known in the sphere of book reviewing and “ highbrow a 
literature, makes her bow as a writer of thriller fiction. The most hardened 
| reader of crime stories will agree that it is an unqualified success 


| EDEN PHILLPOTTS’s 
| The OWL of ATHENE 

















The versatility of Eden Phillpotts is placed beyond doubt by this amazing book, 
which is a piece of imaginative writing foretelling the invasion of the earth by 
hideous monsters of the deep 5/- 








| HANS POSSENDORF’s 
DAMBALLA CALLS 


The Edgar Wallace of Germany tells the story of a young American who, by his 
love for a be autiful Mulatto, comes under the hideous spell of Voodoo 














FAVELL MILES’ SECOND LESSON 


” _ An admirable study of a most interesting family, containing some vivid and 
rresting types y edinburgh E News A study of over- possessive mother love. 


INGE HOFMAN BANG’s 
A RENEGADE PRIEST 


se Bors colour ful story threads its way skilfully among the tangled paths of madies al 
tatecr aft” Northern Echo “Can be thoroughly recommended ” Mung Pes 
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Dr. JOHN A. HUTTON: “In a word, here as a masterpiece ”’ 
“Spiced with a little imagination on the Ludwig model’ —John o'London’s 


© “Bach comes alive in these thirty- -one Chapters as not many of his formal biographers 
16 illustrations 18/- 
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going age, she turned school-marms and. soon -put-aside all 
thoughts about the dangers of repression: ‘* I shamelessly 
provided myself with a strap and .. . advanced on my 
goal with fire in my eye.” She is correct in saying that the 
Bolivian native has known for ages all about seaweed (our 
iodine) as a remedy for goitre. As she seems to like Byron, it 
is surprising that she makes no use of : 

«*. . . the small-pox has gone out of late ; 

Perhaps it may be followed by the great. 

*Tis said the great came from America”? et seq. 
—when discussing whether syphilis originated in South 
America. Pansies and dogs tempt Mrs. Overbeck to that kind 
of whimsy which ingle-nooks draw from Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
and her Gringo parties are dully true to type—cocktails, 
gossip and hearty good-humour. 

But she has no airs, no prejudices, Nordic or otherwise. 

She has many honest and true things to say—some ‘grim 
things—and she says them well. 


. 
Chaucetr’s Schooling 

The Education of Chaucer. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue title of Mr. Plimpton’s book rather misleadingly suggests 
that it is an account of the formal education that Chaucer 
enjoyed. Instead it is a cursory survey of the educational 
conventions of his time, of which it is largely conjectural 
to say that Chaucer had experience, embellished with nearly 
fifty excellent reproductions of thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century manuscripts in Mr. Plimpton’s library. It is to 
these rather than to the text that the book owes the interest 
which it possesses, since those of them which throw most 
light on conditions in England in Chaucer’s time have never 
been printed before and reproductions as good as these are 
difficult to come by in such convenient and inexpensive form. 
Mr. Plimpton begins his book with a “ mental picture of 
the world ” which was general-in Chaucer’s childhood. . The 
most authoritative compendium of knowledge of the period 
was the Etymologics of the great Spanish scholar Isidore of 
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ie, 
Seville, “ the Encyclopaedia Britannica of the Middle Ay. 
with Which we know Chaucer to have been acquainteq 
two references in The Parson’s Tale. Next in impo 
to the. Etymologies was the De Proprietatibus Reryp 
Bartoiomeus Anglicus, of which Mr. Plimpton prints , 
facsimile-plate though there is no evidence that 
was acquainted with it. Mr. Plimpton thinks that 
began his schooling by sitting “in the scole at his Prymer’ 
like the child in The Pyioress’s Tale, and prints jn fiftee 
facsimile-plates the whole of a primer of Chaucer's tin, 
which contains not only, as was usual, the Christ Cross Rox 
the alphabet, the Exorcism, and the Lord’s Prayer, but a, 
the Hail Mary, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and ty 
Seven Deadly Sins. When the primer had been mastery 
the child passed on to a service-book, containing prayer, 
canticles and hymns, from an example of which Mr, Plimptoy 
reproduces two pages together with the whole of a pring 
in French and an arithmetic, Chaucer's familiarity with whic 
is rather solemnly and unnecessarily deduced from a passag, 
in The Book of the Duchess. 

When he turns to higher education Mr. Plimpton has 4 
rely less on conjecture, since quotations are more frequent) 
to hand to attest Chaucer’s familiarity with the methods 
used. He prints a charming illustration from  Gregoriy 
Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica, representing the teache 
Wisdom leading a child to the Tower of Knowledge in whic, 
following the curriculum outlined in the ninth century by 
Hrabanus Maurus, the seven liberal arts (grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy), natural and 
moral philosophy, and theology were taught. It is rathe 
unfortunate that Mr. Plimpton chose this particular compen. 
dium to reproduce, since it was printed considerably too lat 
for Chaucer to have used in his childhood, though it is tne 
that it differs little from earlier works. He ends with q 
chapter on Chaucer's general reading and annotates (with 
further facsimiles) his familiarity with Vergil and Ovid 
Sallust and Livy, Petrarch and Dante, the Vulgate ani 
Messahala’s treatise on the astrolabe, Froissart. and the 
authors of the Roman dela Rose. It isa pity that Mr. Plimpton & 
could not have made this examination more systematic and F 
more inclusive, for there is really little point in a catalogu 
which reeapitulates the obvious allusions and neglects thos 
which it takes ingenuity and scholarship to detect. Moreover 
it is surely a little reckless to state that Chaucer had real 
Statius merely on the strength of 
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. .. as men may biholde 

In Stace of Thebes and thise bookes old.” 

and a few references to Amphion who built the walls of Thebes 
by the music of his lyre, when he could equally well have 
learned this story from the Ars Poetica of Horace. But 
the object of Mr. Plimpton’s book is presumably less to offer 
a contribution to Chaucerian scholarship than to provide 
an occasion for the reproduction of relevant manuscripts 
in his library, and for this alone it amply deserves a welcome, 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


The Transit of Culture 


Ideas in Motion. 




















By Dixon Ryan Fox. (Appleton. — 53.) 


Tuts little volume consists of four essays by President For, 
linked by their general subject, the existence of ‘ laws” it 
history, however vague these laws or rough generalisations 
may be. The first essay deals with ** Civilisation in Transit” 
and is, on the whole, the most interesting of the lot. President 
Fox takes a number of “ skills” that form part of what we 
call civilisation. He describes the fashion in which they ate 
carried to a new country, the way in which the level of accom 
plishment sinks (interestingly illustrated from the history of 
legal practice in Indiana) and the slow climb back until th 
new country not only attains the standards of the old, but it- 
some cases becomes the teacher of the mother country. 
This last stage America first reached in dentistry, but we 
are reminded that the craft was only imported into America 
by the French during the revolutionary war! It was only 
one of the important repercussions of that war which. for one 
thing, startled the Bostonians who had been brought up t 
regard the French as.not only wicked but dwarfed. It also 
startled the French who, being entertained at a great dinnet, 
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C. E. M. JOAD AND 
agg se PATIENTS 
The Kuture , by ANTHONY POWELL 
of Mora Ss 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
Religious Revival! Return to a stricter “ Mockery without harshness. . . . There is the sense of being 
morality !—these are the main tendencies in very good hands, or, better, in the presence of a decided 
of 1936 which Professor Joad analyses and resourceful mind elaborating an understood convention.” 
in contrast to the weary disillusionment —Epmunp Biunven in the Book Society News. 
and licence of the 20’s. “Mr. Anthony Powell has entertained us greatly. . . . 
His technique is exquisitely skilful. He can lay bare hum- 
This is the first of a new scries— bug with one cut of the scapel, and his wit is equal to his 
irony.”—Howarp Sprinc in the Evening Standard. 
To-day, To-morrow and After | **T could read ‘Agents and Patients’ for ever, and then ask 
: : for a sequel.”—Geratp Goutp in the Observer. 
in which some of the most interesting 
has ty volumes in the famous To-day and 
ently To-morrow Series are revised, re- 
ethods written and enlarged in the light of THE ART OF 
= oda J. S. BACH 
eacher rach 3/6 net. 
vi by A. E. F. DICKINSON 
ry by Director of Music, Campbell College, Belfast. Author of 
etoric, Compton Musical Experience. 7s. 6d. net. 
I and | “This book was badly needed. By some alchemy of 
rather MACKENZIE psychology it brings us to visualise Bach the man. Its high 
pen: | practical value, which no quotation can suggest, is enhanced 
0 late | — - by a list of editions of Bach's music, ne og 
i —Sunday Times. 
S true iI Catholicism Litt . The book will bring pleasure, above all, to isolated Bach- 
ith 4 | overs who are out of the way of g musical talk and who 
(with Fe Sceotland will delight in all this keen and knowledgable discussion.” 
Ovid a —Daily Telegraph. 
ani A new volume in the 
| the [ee | oo . — A .C.2 
‘in ' |i Voice of Scotland Series 5/- net DUCKWORTH: 3 HENMETTA ST., WS 
and q i “Remove from the pages of Scottish 
logu: ill history those written with the blood of 
hose Hy Scottish Catholics and how pale that 
|| history will be!” Chinese Art 
Teal Be ili 
: HH} . 1 
. | " Philosophy and Literature 
| + 
|| Conversations 
But | a ” 
er i PROF. DAVID KATZ & ROSA KATZ By LAURENCE BINYON. “ His exquisite monograph 
vide ilk 12/6 net —surely the noblest analysis of the spirit of Chinese art 
Ss || A book for parents and teachers. The Bona gg Boe x li gi 2g en 
waa | authors report verbatim 150 actual ‘ 3s. 6d. net. 
: a é ‘ ; : 
, i dialogues with children; their analysis 
| of them throws light on every part of AN ESSAY ON 
i the child’s mind and world 
i LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Ih ‘ . “ee a ai , oP 
Hi ; By KUO HSI. Translated from the Chinese by Sto 
OX, | Economic Dev elopment SaKANIsHI. “To the student of Chinese art to whom the 
in | “ rs written word is more comprehensible than his own visual 
. 2 | Terseas impressions this book will be a revelation; to him whose 
7 | of Ov erseas Empire own analysis has taught him something of what it con- 
t i! ; tains it will be a delight.",—7The London Mercury. 
ent VOL 3; 2s. 6d. net. 
} ° e 
we Ht 
“T || South Afri A LUTE OF JADE 
- | ou | rica Being Selections from the Classical Poets of China. 
of iH < e - Rendered with an Introduction by L, CRaNMER-ByNu. 
he il The Late PROF. L. €. A. KNOWLES & Seventh Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
in. i} C. M. KNOWLES 10/6 net 
i : . End of February. 
. i A future volume in the series planned by the late 
i ! Prof. Knowles. Previous volumes dealt with The | THE SPIRIT OF ZEN 
lv | Empire as a whole and the British tropics, and | A Way of Life, Work and Art in the Far Fast. By 
ne | Canada, | ALAN W. WATTS. 3s. 6d. net. 
to | x Write for Co plete List f Wisd om. of the East B ks, including 
0 , | Routledge ae Kegan Paul | | ether Chinese titles, to 50 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
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uncooked frog! There were the English soldiers who saw 
something of the country and the Germans who studied §it 
thoroughly in intervals of fighting and, if we may believe 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,’ of misunderstanding some 
common phenomena. However, President Fox does not 
discuss that delicate topie.. Whether it was the introduction 
of the duel or of Sheridan, the Revolutionary war had marked 
cultural effects on the American nation, and it is always 
useful to be reminded how constructive that war was. 

The last essay deals with ‘ Refuse Ideas and Their 
Disposal,” drawing its illustrations mainly from the change 
in the mental outlook of eminent Americans who once filled 
the office now adorned by Mr. Fox, that of President of a great 
college. We are shown their preoccupation with prophecy, 
their conviction that the millennium was at hand, even their 
rashness in fixing dates, 1866, 1900, 1921 and so on. They 
might differ about the date, but not about the fact, and there 
was so much to be done in the meantime! It is easy to agree 
with the famous President Dwight of Yale, who said ‘“ Let 
us do what we can to mitigate the horrors about us—shall 
our’ daughters become the concubines of the Tuminati ? 
Shall our sons become the dragoons of the followers of Marat ? ” 
It is hard not to reply ‘ No, a thousand times No!” But the 
old faith faded ; the eastern colleges went the way of sceptical 
Harvard ; a few faithful souls devoted the methods of their 
fathers to proving that Napoleon HII, not Napoleon I, was the 
Beast, but only in ruder and less developed regions was there 
much demand for apocalyptic exegesis. What had once been 
the living theme of learned and acute men became the comfort 
of illiterate farmers and fanatics. D. W. Broaan. 


He Lisped in Numbers 


The Psycho-biology of Language. By G. K. Zipf. 
ledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus interesting book takes a rigidly statistical view of 
language, ending with an account of the real “ in practice ” 
as what has been believed by most people, and an average 
* velocity of representation *’ as the fundamental thing to 
_ measure about meaning. But the last two chapters can be 
taken less as a philosophy than as a statement of the outlook 
that produced the definite results of the earlier ones. 

The most impressive numerical results are about frequency 
of words in connected writing. The nth most frequent word 
in English occurs on average every 102 words, and this is 
pretty accurate along the whole line from the first to the 
four-thousandth. | The figures for Latin in Plautus come on 
exactly the same line, except for the first fifty words or so, 
naturally less frequent in an inflectional language ; a very 
baffling result, not properly discussed, as even on the theory 
they should only come on parallel lines. More prominence is 
given to a rule that * ab?” is constant, where a is the number 
of words that occur } times each in a given count. This 
is claimed for any language. though not its commonest few 
hundred words. Mr. Zipf is not much interested in’ the 
mathematics of this. If the first rule was followed rigidly 
there could only be about twenty thousand words in English 
(which might be fairly true for the American newspapers, 
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omitting names, from which the count was made), Of a 
adequate count the second rule obviously could not be anny 
because no two words would occur equally often. , 

After these impressive graphs for words the book sails oy 
to work of more generally accepted usefulness, in explainj 
all phonetic and grammatical change. For instance, each 
sound has a “ frequency threshold of toleration,” apparently 
the same for all mankind; thus it is slightly easier to say 
“t° than “d,” *so-if a grammatical change brings in too 
many “d's” (on a proportion already estimated) there Will 
be a shift of “d* to “t.” The business is very complicated, 
*““b”’ may go to “ p” by analogy if the first shift is str 
and this may require further shifts on the frequency issue: 
also frequency of syllables is acting in the same way, perhaps 
in conflict ; possibly one has a fair chance of explaining any 
change by so complicated a theory. But there are some means 
of checking, and the mass of believable results igs very 
impressive 

It is hard not to believe that tolerance is different for 
different nat ons. The too frequent Spanish “ d” is explained 
with triumph as a sound already shifted near the easier 
“th”; this is true, but still Spanish is a very tiring language 
to speak, and it is a special “th.” The whole man speaks 
from the throat in that language ; they have quite clearly g 
different tolerance of effort from the English. Contrariwise, 
Chinese is supposed to have acquired all those homonyms 
because, partly from having a picture writing to fall back on, 
they were too lazy. to speak all their consonants. However, 
this sort of point could be put in later; indeed, there is no 
definite way of showing such a national characteristic unless 
you have a normal standard, such as Mr. Zipf is concerned to 
find, with which it can be contrasted. 

The general principle at work behind all this unconscious 
order is that emotion or interest is only aroused by the 
sufliciently unusual; but the discussion of this is rather 
unsatisfying. Many words, though common, contrive to 
earry stock emotions, and an easy sound like ‘ t,”’ if it fall 
below its ‘‘ lower threshold of frequency,’’ tends to attract a 
new sound for emphasis (e.g., becoming “ ts "’) imstead of 
conveying emphasis alone. For statistics, the claim that 
accent falls on what is felt to be the important element ina 
word (or by analogy from cases where this is true) is fitted 
on to a claim that the important part has the least frequent 
meaning (as between root and aflix, for example); but 
surely many meanings become frequent precisely because 
they are important, and continue to be so. There is no 
discussion of the time needed for these changes, though it 
seems clear that if they were at all quick they would. not 
only produce chaos but contradict themselves. Perhaps 
the most interesting discovery that may be hoped from such 
work by statistics is the point-at which statistics break down, 
in face of the individual forces that must be at work behind 
single words. WILLIAM Eimrson, 
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The A.B.C. Murders. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Murder isn’t Easy. By Richard Hull. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Scandal at School. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (Crime Club, 
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A Word of Six Letters. By Herbert Adams. (Céime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

Who Killed Gatton? By E. Charles Vivian. (Ward, Lock. 
7s. 6d.) z : 


Vultures in the Sky. By Todd Downing. 
The Nursing Home Murder. 
(Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

** T think I'll go and meet her,’ said Alice... . 

‘You can’t possibly do that,’ said the Rose : 
you to walk the other way.’ 

This sounded. nonsense to Alice, so she said nothing, but set 
off at once towards the Red Queen. To her surprise, she lost sight 


of her in a moment, and found herself walking in at the front-door 
again.” 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
By Ngaio Marsh and Dr. Jellett. 


© T should advise 


Tue Garden-of-Live-Flowers incident in the Alice-mythos 
anticipates the method of the modern detection-fan. Te 
find the Red Queen he has learnt to go in the most unlikely 
direction. So now the hard-pressed writer is inclined to 
try a double bluff and make his criminal the obvious suspect 
throughout. It would give away her whole plot to tell which 
of these bluffs Mrs. Christie employs in her new book: one 
can only chalk up yet another defeat at her hands and admit 
sadly that she has led one up the garden path with her usual 
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AFTER 
SCHOOL 


What Chance Has Youth Today? 
By 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


«When a man who has achieved success in an 
honourable career comes forward with advice 
to beginners, he is sure of a respectful hearing. 
Sir Harold Bellman is known all over England 
and, indeed, beyond the bounds of England, as 
one of the best types of the business-man; and 
his example must have stirred many young men 
to emulation.” —E. E. KELLETT in The Spectator. 


“They are, without exception, vigorous and 
inspiring ‘sermons’ of a shrewdly practical 
character.”’—Liverpoo! Post. 


"We simply could not name a book meant for 
the reading of youth which is more packed with 
sound wisdom inspiringly set forth.””—Methodist 
Recorder. 
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Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
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blend of duplicity and fairness. This is all the more riling, 
as she conveys throughout the book a subtle suggestion that 
she is not playing fair; I, at any rate, was convinced— 
until the final chapter—that at last I had caught her out 
putting across a fast one over her public. Moreover she 
deceives us, not by irrelevant red herrings, but by the identical 
trick the A.B.C. murderer uses to deceive the police. The 
murderer writes to Poirot, giving him full warning of his 
intentions. Then a Mrs. Ascher is killed at Andover, Betty 
Barnard at Bexhill, and so on. In each case an A.B.C, 
railway guide is found beside the body, What more 
ingenious devilry could a homicidal maniac devise? The 
characters, particularly that of the murderer, are rather too 
perfunctorily sketched. Apart from this, one can have 
nothing but praise for The A.B.C. Murders, which is really 
a little masterpiece of construction. 

Mr. Hull, on the other hand, as we realised in his first 
hook, Murder of My Aunt, has great gift for character ; 
und here again he gives it full scope by recording events 
in the first person. The three partners in the NeO-aD adver- 
tising firm have got on each others’ nerves, and distrust 
each others’ business abilities—not without reason, as we 
come to see. Things finally get to the pitch when 
iwo of them say, “ There is a limit to the extent to which 
the folly of any man can be allowed to ruin a business.” 
They take steps, and are found simulianeously poisoned 
with a preparation which the firm is advertising: one of 
them has a black eye thrown in. Neat, without being gaudy. 
Though the construction of AZurder isn’t Easy is not so clean 
us that of Murder of My Aunt, it holds the interest throughout 
and presents a more credible situation. It demonstrates 
cffectively, too, the truth of the old adages—(1) that the 
only reason why business-men succeed in business is that 
they have only business-men to compete with, (2) that it 
is self-deception which makes the world go round. 

In Scandal at School the Coles have paid much more 
attention to character than in some of their earlier books. 
The dialogue is consistently lifelike. The setting, too, is 
well done—Santley House, one of those advanced schools 
where the headmaster addresses an invocation to the Sun 
ty way of grace-before-meat, the children are compelled to 
make their own rules out of the shcer boredom of having 
nothing to rebel against, the staff is a nicely graded mixture 
of dim hacks and lush yearners, and a general ultra-violet 
atmosphere (or Twilight of the Educational Shibboleths) 
pervades the scene. Or so the critics of such establishments 
would have us believe. The Coles, at any rate, make it quite 
convineing. Less convincing is the character of the victim, 
a small girl who is found poisoned by dial in the sanatorium. 
“he is already a hardened blackmailer: and, while such 
activities are all in the day’s work at Narkover, I doubt if 
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they would have survived so long at Santley House 
weakens the motive; grown-ups are not likely to ey 
to desperate expedients by the threats of a child, The 
also, rather resembles a clockwork mouse : 
and requiring too frequent winding-up. 
Mr. Adams presents a very much more conventional 
tion, A disagreeable rich old-man, Barty Blount, has ; 
his equally disagreeable relatives to celebrate his 
birthday. After tea he goes riding, and is discovered later 
with a broken neck. The young local doctor, for no pesen 
except that he is in love with the old man’s niece, Ry 
suspects ‘foul play ’” (Mr. Adams’ phrase, not mine) ang 
finds a quantity of sulphonal in the body. Ella wag gg 
present at this party ; but later, when she is discovered tg 
be Blount’s heiress, somebody starts being dastardly again, 
She narrowly escapes three fatal accidents, aided by luck 
and the young doctor. This part of the book is quite excitip 
and the solution—though obvious—is adequate. But 4 
Word of Six Letters must be criticised on the following counts, 
(1) Supineness of police. (2) Padding: there is too muh 
superfluous cating and drinking; this is only permissibl 
when the author (cf. Mr. H. C. Bailey passim), and therefor 
the reader, gets a kick out of it. (83) Title: crosswords 
play a very subordinate part in the plot. (4) Archness: eg: 
oR mp it was, There can be some merry doings in searching 
pretty girls for an elusive slipper.” 
Crumbs ! 


Tiven 


erratic in direction, 


situa 
nVited 
70th 


In Who Killed Gation ? we turn from the arch to the heroie 
on-stilts style : 

‘** Head entered, and stood before the tall, slender, normally 
lovely but now furious girl—or woman. 

‘ Tho reason for this insult, officer ?’ she demanded.” 

The book also contains a great deal of cap-lifting whenever 
England, the dead, &c., are mentioned, a magnificent 1899 
vintage proposal-of-marriage scene, and a ditto never-set-foot. 
in-my-house-again one. -Those who, like myself, revel in 
this sort of thing, will be rewarded as well by an 
exciting and cleverly worked-out tale. A young aviator, in order 
to visit his lady-love, uses an experimental plane which he 
is trying out for his company. Later he is found shot, and 
it is soon evident that he had died trying to protect the 
secrets embodied in this plane from foreign agents. Two 
questions to Mr. Vivian. Would any coroner even under 
the present rules, bully a witness so scandalously ? Isn't it 
now established that ‘ anything you may say . . . may be 
used as evidence against you ’’ is not the correct formula? 

I have not read The Cat Screams, but if it is as good as 
Mr. Downing’s new book it is very good indeed. He has 
that command of tempo without which a detection writer 
can never rise into the first class. He avoids the American 
tendency to overwrite the trivial, yet can write up to the 
dramatic situation when it comes. He has the solto-voce, 
ungesticulating way of leading one up to the edze of a precipice 
which makes a walk with Dr. M. R. James so deliciously uncom- 
fortable. Not that there is anything supernatural about 
Vultures in the Sky. Ina train going through Mexico a man 
is found poisoned by an injection of nicotin; other deaths 
follow: the climax comes when, in a Pullman deliberately 
uncoupled and left standing in the middle of a desert, four 
men by the light of matches discover that their clothes are 
smeared with blood. A kidnapper and a_ revolutionary 
travelling on this train add to the complications. These 
are admirably worked out, though the movements are s0 
involved that they ought to have been tabulated at some 
point. My only other criticisms are (1) that hypodermic 
syringes are exceedingly fragile at one end, (2) that nicotin 
alkaloid is colourless, not—as Mr. Downing says—* almost 
as black as ink.” This book puts him into the Van Dine- 
Ellery Queen class ; I do not expect to read a better detective 
novel for a long time. 

Little space is left for The Nursing Home Murder. The 
Home Secretary receives a fatal dose of hyoscine. There 
are several people with sound motives—the operating surgeon, 
a Communist nurse, the anaesthetist, and the statesman’s 
discarded mistress. These, plus a charming detective, local 
colour obviously put on by a professional hand, a pretty 
wit, and a perfectly reasonable solution, form the ingredients 
of a mix-up that can be unreservedly recommended and will 
elicit loud cries for *‘ more !”’ from all who taste it. 


Nicuo.Las BLAKE. 
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Letters 
of 
Enlightenment 


Taking advantage of a quiet day we glanced through 
recent correspondence with customers. 


From Bucharest came this almost pathetic appeal, 
which we hesitate to print for fear of international 
complications: ‘‘ When I was in London last Sep- 
tember you made three suits for me which have caused 
the envy of my friends and the sorrowful reproaches 
of my Bucharest tailor . . . but here I am with prac- 
tically nothing to wear, unable to come to London and 
confronted with the vile Roumanian materials in which 
one looks like Stalin in his Sunday best.” 


Another from Edinburgh : “‘ The suit is very satisfactory 
and as comfortable as the one you made me some years 
ago and that gave me more satisfaction than any other 
that I have worn because I could completely forget that 
I had it on.” 


A Londoner wrote: “‘ Coat to hand. A beautiful job 
and perfect fit,” and from Reading : “ The suit is going 
strong and bringing glory to all.” 


But enough! Let us now speak for ourselves. 


There is nothing mystical or magical in Goss tailoring. 
The two brothers Goss, ably assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, 
have very modest first-floor premises in Newgate Street, 
conveniently near the Post Office Tube Station. They 
are experienced craftsmen and use only the finest grade 
materials, and they claim that the standard of Goss 
tailoring is comparable with any in London. All 
customers pay cash, which partly explains the very 
moderate prices for Goss clothes. 


A Gos; lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 
Whatever you pay the standard of Goss workman- 
ship is the same. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Opposite Post Office Station "Phone: City 7159 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Virgin of Skalholt. By Gudmundur Kamban. Translated 
by Evelyn Ramsden. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
The Son of Marietta. By Johan Fabricius. Translated by Irene 
Clephane and David Hallett. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Regency. By D. L. Murray. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
The Exile. By Pearl 8S. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
By a Side Wind. By Norah C. James. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6c.) 
Canon to Right of Them. By Bruce Marshall. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 


Tue first three books on this list contain together well over 
two thousand pages, and may be recommended to those time- 
killing people for whom length in novels is in itself a virtue. 
To the many others who tend to be deceived by bulk and the 
publicity which draws attention to bulk, and who are ready 
to believe that any man who has the energy to write a long 
novel must be a heaven-sent genius, especially if he is a 
foreigner, I would say, look before you leap. More confident- 
jally, and to a smaller number, I would say, you may find 
that one of these three long novels comes up to your standard 
of what a novel ought to be. The Virgin of Shalholt is not 
externally alluring, being dressed in a loud and messy jacket, 
and concerned with Iceland in the seventeenth century. The 
book is prefixed by a list of characters bearing formidable 
names (the heroine is called Ragnheithur Brynjolfsdottir), 
and you may shy at sagas and all the ponderous aspcrities 
of the Nordic prosaist—but still, here is something different. 

Sexual intercourse, with which all the books under review 
are to some extent concerned, is a subject which a reviewer 
may come to regard as the most potentially boring it is 
possible to choose; while the hero presses his lips to those 
of the heroine those of the reviewer are apt to be stretched to 
their fullest extent in an ungovernable yawn. But in Iceland 
in the seventeenth century sexual intercourse was an activity 
subjected to the strictest taboos, and the dangers it provoked, 
whenever it went outside the bounds of law and custom, 
raised it (to judge from what happened to the virgin of Skal- 
holt) to an heroic, an almost mythological level. Ragn- 
heithur was the daughter of the Bishop of Skalholt, fell in 
Jove with her tutor Dathi Halldorsson, who had already got 
another woman into trouble, and as a result of gossip was 
compelled by her father to take a solemn public oath pro- 
claiming her innocence. Dathi betrayed the Bishop’s trust 
in him, and Ragnheithur perjured herself. After a time 
she found herself with child, and was separated from her 
lover. After her child was born it was taken away from her, 
and she was obliged to do public penance. 

*“ They had torn her child from her. When for the last time 
she had loosed him from her arms, at two months old, she rode 
direct from Braithratunga to her public absolution on the Cathedral 
floor. From the bitterest moment of her life she went straight 
to the most humiliating. Now she was in Skalholt, and they told 
her to beware of gaictvy. She sprang from her chair with the 
paper in her hand, stamping her foot, as an ewe with a lamb beneath 
its udders to a dog approaching.” 

Later, in secretly attempting to see the child, she was stopped 
and brought back by force, and later still died of the plague. 
* Do you think, father,” she asked on her deathbed, ** that 
there is Church discipline in hell?” After her death, a 
Jetter came from Copenhagen, from the King, pardoning 
her and ‘saving her honour.” The beauty of this tragic 
story lies partly in the orderly simplicity with which it is 


told—the design is good, the style unforced, the characters 
natural—and the skill with which its dramatic qualities are 


brought out, and partly in the way in which it is related to 
the social and political life going on in a particular place and 
time: thus the gossip about Ragnheithur, velut inter ignes 
kina minores, is shown not simply as gossip, but as an express- 
jon of personal, class or religious feeling. Professor Kamban, 
name, it has been mentioned in connexion 
with the Nobel prize, is known as a historian, and is clearly 
something of a poet as well. 

I do not propose to give a detailed abstract of The Son of 
Marietta, since this book has received a great deal of attention 
in the daily and Sunday Press, attention proportioned more 
to its size, I think, than its merits. It is about Italy in the 
cighteenth century, and the author manages to make that a 
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duller and vaguer world than Professor Kamban’s eg 

An orphan girl grows up in the town of Todi and has a child 
by the bishop: the child grows up into a $00d-for-nothing 
goes to Venice, and dies on the gallows. at 






The length 
Mr. Fabricius’ novel is quite inordinate, the manner und’s. 
tinguished, the invention too thin for a romantic-picar 
essay of this kind, and the general effect rather flat, bit it 
flows on smoothly and asks time rather than any special effort 
of the reader. If it leaves no very clear impression ON the 
mind, that is because the author has chosen to be 4 
and has done very little to convey a sense of place and period, 
Place and period are of great interest to Mr. D. L. Mur 
who writes of Brighton in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries with considerable gusto. Regency is described gs 
a ‘* quadruple portrait.” He calls the various sections Mg. 
esque, Gothic, Babylonian, and Ferro-Concrete, and detajs 
in turn the existence of four women, linked to one another by 
blood. Perhaps the most successful section is the third, and 
the least successful that which deals with the present day, 
The whole thing is somewhat in the manner of Mr, Hugh 
Walpole, and should please those who like sprightly cayal. 
cades. 




















It is with some muscular relief that one takes up a novel of 
a more ordinary length. Mrs. Pearl Sydenstricker Buck tells 
us of an American woman who went to China in Victorian 
times as the wife of a missionary. Carie had ** hazel-brown 
eyes, gold-fiecked, under dark brows,” like her father she was 
* delicate, flaming, proud, loving beauty to passion,” used to 
living in “ spacious, dignified, beautiful’ surroundings and 
in ‘a room indescribably fragrant and simple and pure,” and 
on the whole was just a little too perfect to be true. | Appar. 
ently missionaries in China in those days did as the Chinese 
do, and bred like rabbits and died like flies, for Carie and 
Andrew had seven children and lost four of them. Andrew 
was very much taken up with his vocation, and after being 
married for thirty years he and Carie were “* yet very apart,” 
for ‘‘ she had married a man for the stern puritan side of her, 
but as life had carried her on it was the rich human side of 
her that had deepened and grown.” This is a book that will 
appeal to women. Though slightly sentimental, it gives a 
true suggestion of the devoted and energetic life of a woman in 
exile, of the trials of a godly husband, frequent child-bearing, 
home-sickness, and separation from modern conveniences. 
The fact that Carie had to live in China seems little more than 
incidental : her life might have followed very much the same 
pattern in other countries where people go to convert the 
heathen. 


























Miss Norah James has made another addition to her series 
of plain tales from the strects. This time a policeman has 
swum into her net. John was a foundling who grew up with 
the idea of becoming a policeman, and beeame one. He has 
his moments of unreality, as when he says, ** You see, for some 
women one feels only fondness and, and well, respect, and then 
there are the others. They raise the devil in you.”. He e 
counters both the respectable and the devil-raisers, but Mis 
James is just as interested in trying to tell us what a young 
policeman’s daily routine is likely to be like, and she hasev- 
dently taken some trouble to find out. Our policemen ar 
wonderful, not to say imperturbable : 

















“His mind was still full of the curious discovery he had made 
that night. He walked back to the barracks quickly. Fumy | 
to find a half-sister, not so funny that she should be a prostitute 
And there wasn’t anything he could do about it.” 







It is a pity Miss James has seen fit. to make a startling use af 
coincidence, for her book, as we should expect of her, is sensible 
humane, and unpretentious. 








Canon to Right of Them is a hearty fantasy about clergyme 
and light ladies, which seems to have the moral that * It’s the 
professing Christians who require converting.” And it appeas 
that 
“the sins of the flesh are small puny sins. Tt is the great unkind 
nesses against which we must wage war, the great unkindness# 
and the little lacks of charity. And | can assure you, MY lors, 
you don’t find either of them in music halls,” 
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Current Literature 


PRIMITIVES AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
By Lucien Lévy-Bruhl 


This translation (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) adds another to 
the series of studies of primitive mentality by a well-known 
French anthropologist. “Dr. Léyvy-Bruhl apparently adopts 
a method simple but time-honoured by many writers of 
anthropological theory. He reads a vast number of works 
by missionaries, explorers, scientists, administrators, describing 
primitive societies all ever the world. He compares and 
classifies these accounts, arranging them into chapters as 
to whether they deal with a ceremonial dance, a kinship tabu, 
a method of purification, a precaution’ against bad luck, 
a propitiatory rite—in fact all the various ways by which 
savages recognise supernatural forces. He then writes an 
introduction to all these well-documented facts; but 
this of course he cannot document, for it is the deduction 
of previous convictions already stated in earlier works. 
Jumping at one bound from the realm of observed fact, 
he propounds his explanation of primitive mental habits. 
He declares that the primitive mind functions quite differently 
from the civilised mind; for unlike us, who rely upon our 
knowledge of the laws of nature in all we do, savages care 
not at all for knowledge ; they rely on traditions alone in their 
protections and defence against the presence and action 
of invisible powers. But here it seems Dr. Lévy-Bruhl has 
been too flattering to modern science. In his attitude to prayer, 
his conception of the Christian sacraments, his views on 
spiritualism, palmistry, coincidence, and mysteries like birth 
and death, the civilised man is generally just as vague, as 
confused, as unscientific as any savage. The forces of nature 
are as fundamentally inexplicable to us as to the most ignorant 
Bushman. There does not seem any difference in kind between 
the agricultural learning of a Papuan and the latest discoveries 
of a Cambridge laboratory, except that one is rudimentary 
science, the other not; the one supplemented by organised 
ritual; the other not. While we keep religion and science 
in water-tight compartments, with the savage they run 
alongside in the same activities, Dr. Lévy-Bruhi stresses the 
importance of not reading our own conceptions into primitive 
habits, but it seems only too easy to interpret anthropological 
fact by pre-ccnceived notions. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SUSSEX 
By E. V. Lucas 


Yor thirty years and more Mr. E. V. Lucas’ Highways and 
Byways in Sussex has been a classic guide, historian and 
friend to every traveller in that county, and no one would 
want to see it changed if the scenes and sites it treats of 
had not changed themselves. When Mr. Lucas’ volume 
first appeared Mr. Kipling had not written Sussex by the Sea, 
nor Mr. Belloe The South Country. Bognor had not acquired 
its Regis, and Peacehaven (** the ugly and treeless settlement 
of Peacehaven”) had not erupted in the vicinity of 
Rottingdean. Of all this and much more—of the Glynde- 
bourne Opera House and the death of William Robinson 
of Gravetye, so up to date is he—Mr. Lucas takes account, 
in his revised edition (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). But the funda- 
imental difference between the Sussex of 190-4 and the Sussex 
of 1935 is wrought by the advent of the motor. Mr. Lucas 
wrote originally for the walker who got his start by train 
and then depended on himself. The car has changed every- 
thing, for even if it will not take you to the ridge of the 
Downs it will take you to any point along their foot. There 
are no more any “little lost Down churches,” for some 
road leads to all of them. Yet the Downs themselves remain 
inviolate. even to the car, and what was written of them 
thirty years ago needs no change worth talking of today. 
But the Downs are the exception. Tempora mutantur ; 
Lucas mutatur in illis. Fortunately the change is only 
necessary adaptation. In all essentials the LE. V. L. of the new 
edition is the E. V. L. of the old. 


SEX AND TEMPERAMENT IN THREE 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
By Margaret Mead 
The aim of this book (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) is laudable and 
original. From her expedition to New Guinea in 1931-38, Dr. 
Mead has tried to discover what differences of temperament 
savages attribute to sex. She finds that in two of the tribes 
among whom she lived no distinction at all is made between 
what we call * masculine ” and ‘ feminine ” traits ; while in 
the third society our conceptions are reversed, for the men are 
coy, gentle and emotionally dependent, and the women are 
impersonal and businesslike. Not that this is satisfactory. 



















—— 
The_ first tribe cultivated a kindly, child-loving >, wee! 
personality, the second a fierce and warlike one ; but = 
sex differences were not recognised, the man or bes 
temperamentally opposed to the tribe’s ideal wag a A 
and neurotic. In the third tribe the men cule t 
jealousies and bickerings, even though the women eni 
life. Dr. Mead shows how some savages ascribe differ 
of temperament to age, to occupation, or other social Condit; 
but throughout civilised Europe sex has been arhit is poss 
employed as a standard of behaviour. She argues that thos me 2 
ideals of male and female temperament, which we beo} te - 
eing | 


to call ‘* Victorian,” are due far more to cries of ® Don’ ds 
behave like a girl,” or “* Girls don’t do that,”’ than to biology coal 
sex. She hopes, therefore, that the civilisation of the futy 
will treat everyone as an individual, irrespective of artic 

sex standards, .for.it seems clear that much of our Present 
psychological unhappiness is due to these false patter; 
The book stimulates, but as a contribution to science it is to P 
undocumented, too slipshod in method and treatment tok E 
taken very seriously. How well Dr. Mead knew the natiy 
language, how her information was obtained, are points very 
ill-defined ; and she writes in an easy, swinging jo 

with a cheerful disregard of good English, shown in such gf 
phrase as “ profoundly uninterested.” But who looks noy) 
for a nervous style in a popular work of science ?° 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN LINGUISTIC3 — 
By L. R. Palmer ; 

The title of this little work (Macmillan, 5s.) is somewhy 
misleading, because it does not deal with those faseinatiny | 
developments in the philosophy of language that have arise, | 
within the last few years. On the contrary, it is the pure 
bones of philology, of the kind taught in the Edwardig | 
lecture-room, Mr, Palmer is perfectly aware of these develop. — Epw 
ments, for he alludes to “ speculations about the origin” ay 
function of language, to * recent works investigating th F JO. 
relations between language and thought ” ; and he truthfully © 
remarks that “ philologist has become a term of mili > 
opprobrium.”” But, owing presumably to personal taste, he | 
writes with gusto of vowels and consonant formation, of) 
sound-shifts and irregular plurals, of geographical distriby. 7 
tions and doublets, in fact of the behaviour of sounds and A 
syllables, such as Bradley, Classen, Jespersen and others have 
compared so lovingly. -He begins by the pertinent questin,> = 
* What is language ? ” but will not stay for an answer. What ft 
might prove the beginnings of an answer are relegated to foot- 
notes. In his first footnote he briefly sums up Biihler’s defini- - 
tion of the threefold function of language ; in another note 7 
he defines semantics (and this is practically all he says of what F 
he himself calls “‘ that department of linguistics concerned | ; 
with the meaning of words’’); in yet another he touches 
lightly on the vital problem of a child’s conditioning to the > = J. 
meaning of a word. Thus he continually opens doors of ~ 
delightful new rooms, where philosophy, psychology and F 
anthropology have lately shed so much light ; but quickly 7 
shuts them to play again with Sanskrit, Old High German, 7 
Greek and Gothic parallels. The functional theory of language, | 
the origin of metaphor, context of situation as the deter | 
minant of meaning, are mentioned but never discussed. Such | 
a book as this might have been is badly needed ; for the | 
purpose of language and its influence on culture, its connexion 
with poctry, power and religion, its part in the definition ofa 
human being, are surely among the most interesting of present 
day sciences. 


THE STORY OF BERMUDA . 
By Hudson Strode % 
From their discovery by Juan de Bermudez in 1510 until 
the arrival of the first boat-load of American tourists at the 
end of last century the Bermudas (there are 150 islands, to 
gether about 20 square miles in area) suffered many extreme 
changes of fortune. Admiral Somers, wrecked there on his 
way to Virginia, took possession in the name of England in 
1609. There followed three periods of great prosperity © 
founded on, respectively, tobacco, privateering, blockade F 
running, separated by three great depressions when the F 
Bermudan seamen, possessing little ability or inclination for 
agriculture, grew onions and arrowroot and wove palmetto 
hats for export. Today, as “the Ameriean Riviera” Ber 
muda is enjoying its fourth wave of prosperity. Mr. Strode’s 
book (Jarrolds, 18s.) is largely devoted to describing the F | 
island’s attractions, though his historical summary is unusually 
good for a book of this kind. The main attractions are the 
climate, the natural beauty and tranquillity of the istand 
(cars are not allowed), and the most exclusive American society. 
There are also literary associations, with Tom Moore and 
Twain, to complete the list of charms, which, incidentally, 
attracted 70,000 visitors in 1931. This super souvenir-guide 
can be recommended to all visitors and intending visitors. 
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Do please help us to reduce the “ Waiting List.” It is 
heartbreakingly long at present ! 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 


Epwarp Cooke, Superintendent, Atrrep G. Groom, Secretary. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AND 
FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(ucorporated.) (Registered under Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
“The Crippleage ” (Dept. M), 37 Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 
A copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on application. 
WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION ONE OF YOUR LEGATEES ? 
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Somehow, some 
where, someone i 
being helped every 
second of the day. 
without distinction of 
creed, class and 
colour, by The Salva- 
tion Army. Please 
give generously for 
Slum, Social, Evan- 
gelical and Mission- 
Z ary Work, through 
x 18,303 Institutions 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


SELF-DENIAL 
APPEAL 


Donations will be thankfully received by any Corps Officer, or by 
General Evangeline Booth, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C 4. 
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Motoring 


Two 1986 cars were sent to me lately for review in 
The Spectator, the new 9-h.p. Singer and the 24-h.p. 
Talbot. In themselves and in their individual classes 
worth more than usual attention, the two, driven one 
immediately after the other, offered an interesting com- 
parison. One is among the three cheapest cars made 
in this country, the other among the five dearest, one 
a car for the hard-up, the other for that much smaller 
class which is not. 

There is, naturally, no real comparison at all between 
them, but to me the interest of the trial runs lay in 
watching two such widely different machines under- 
going the same tests and seeing what an extraordinary 
amount one gets for a very little money in the little 
car and how well spent the balance is in the big one. 
Though neither of them was quite ideal for the purpose, 
they provided a very good example of the two extremes 
of British motor design, the common feature of which 
has for several years been comfort, whether expressed 
in easy control, liveliness, coachwork or a lucky blend 
of all three. Both these cars, one costing £127 10s. 
and the other £895, possessed this quality in different 
degrees. 

To begin at the lower end. The Singer, known as 
the Bantam, is of new design and in many respects an 
improvement on last year’s Nine, particularly in_hill- 
climbing. The 4-cylinder engine capacity is 972 ¢.c., the 
rated power being 8.9 and the tax £6 15s. The valves 
are operated by an overhead camshaft, driven by chain, 
an arrangement not very common among the lowest- 
priced cars, the crankshaft runs in two bearings, the 
pistons are of an aluminium alloy and the unit is mounted 
in rubber. A good feature of the engine is that the 
general lay-out is very tidy and that the detachable head 
can be taken off without disturbing any accessories. The 
crank-case breather is fitted with a tube to keep the 
body clear of fumes, a necessary gadget which until 
recently was seldom found in cheap cars. The battery 
is a 12-volt; ignition is by coil and distributor, with an 
automatic timing control. 

The three-speed gear-box is synchromeshed between 
top and second, the ratios being 5.5, 10 and 17.75 to 1, 
with the unusually low figure of 23.6 on reverse—a gear 
that should be capable of dealing with the worst emer- 
gencies, The brakes are hydraulic, the lever working 
the rear shoes only. The body-panels are of pressed 
steel, treated to resist vibration and cut out drumming. 
The type I drove was the two-door saloon, and although 
as a rule I dislike two doors in a car designed to carry 
four people, I must admit that the Bantam body was 
as satisfactory an example of the kind as I have yet 


come across on a wheelbase of only 7 ft. 7in. The doors 


are of generous dimensions and neither entrance nor- 


exit need be too complicated a manoeuvre. The lines 
are attractive; the general shape is not more than 
moderately streamlined. A four-door body on the same 
chassis can be had for an extra £10. The equipment 
includes an electric petrol-gauge and _traffic-indicators 
and the instrument panel is indirectly illuminated. 

The principal feature of this little car is the plucky 
pull of its engine. It gives the car a very good top-gear 
performance, with ready acceleration and a_ rather 
surprising degree of flexibility. It runs quietly enough 
—almost noiselessly when idling—and during the whole 
of the trial it struck me as being well over ‘its work. 
I found that its comfortable maximum was something 
over 50 miles an hour, at which speed it ran consistently 
without. fuss, while on second it would do over 80. 
Reading over my notes on the 1935 9-h.p. I find that 
although the old car had a higher maximum it was 
a lot slower cn really steep hills. The new one, on a 


e 


Feb! 


a 


Value for Money 


timed climb up a short hill with a gradient of mor 
than 1 in 6, beat the old by no less than 9 seconis 
The brakes are very good indeed, the gear-change, j 
you allow the necessary pause for the synchromes 
easy and noiseless and the suspension comfortable, 
The 24-h.p. Talbot limousine, which is the typ: 
known as ‘“‘ 105” in a graver and more reverend oy; 
is a really fine example of a luxury car that does wy 
cost a great deal of money. The coachwork is first clas 
throughout and evidently designed by a motorist, 1), 
main compartment seats two or three in real loungin 
comfort, the back seat, adjustable for both rake ayf 
leg-length, having a large disappearing elbow-rest whic 
allows plenty of room cither up or down. There gp 
two occasional folding seats which fold up and fit jnj 
the back of the front seat and their unusual comfort i 
sensibly increased by being swivelled so that the oecy. 
pants can sit in three different positions. The equipme ) 
includes such things as cigar-lighters, step-lights, , 0 
microphone speaker, a superb built-in cupboard of bin F 
eye maple, a cabinet-maker’s job, a flush-fitting Sliding 
roof, and so on, but the two features in this remarkable) 
body that struck me as the most sensible were its height 
and .its luggage accommodation. The car looks x 
fashionably low as you might wish but it is all in th? 
looks. ‘The floor is unusually low and _ there is any 
amount of headroom. It is, in fact, a well-designed i 
travelling carriage. The luggage boot is fitted with af 
large suitcase and the lid folds down to carry a gool | 
deal more. The chauffeur has a private locker in the? 
lid for his own stuff. A proper sort of car, in fact, for 7 
the Ipver of proper comfort. 1 
The 6-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 80 by § 
112 and a cubie capacity of three and a third litres; 
the rated power is 24 and the tax £18. It is of th ® 
familiar Talbot design and a pleasantly clean job. The 7 
radiator has been given the rake which every modem 
car but two now exhibits, but there is no undue front 7 
overhang. The lines are excellent. The gear-box is 7 
of an improved Wilson pre-selector type, with a very 
good example of a traffic clutch. This begins to slip 
at below 500 r.p.m. and gives a perfectly smooth gear. 
engagement. It is certainly one of the best of its kind 
I have yet tried. I liked the chassis lubrication system, 
by which a single stroke of a hand-pump under the | 
bonnet sends oil to every point, the supply-tank refilling 
itself automatically from the sump. Permanent jacking 
is fitted and the shock-absorbers are controlled by hand. 
The chief impression I got from driving this car was 
that for its weight, well over 2 tons, it was exceptionally 
lively. One does not attempt or expect really high | 
speeds in this type of car, but the easy manner in whieh 
the Talbot reached and passed 70 miles an_ hour, it 
almost complete silence, showed that there is a cot- 
siderable reserve of power. It climbed a_ long and 
winding hill nearly as fast as safety allowed and put 
up an excellent showing on a steep pitch where weight 
tells against the most powerful engines. 
was very good, particularly behind. 
light and steady, but I should have preferred it to have 
been a little more direct. I could not judge the efficiency 
of the brakes properly owing to my being rather cramped 
in the short driver’s seat, but I was satisfied that they 
were powerful enough for all ordinary purposes. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highes 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of boll 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale of 
exchange of used cars.| 
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A lot more room—for five 
—and a lot more light. 
All the latest Riley fea- 
tures, which are found 
combined in no other car, 
irrespective of price. This 
is the finest all-purpose 
Riley that has ever been 
built — which in itself 
should justify your mak- 
ing immediate demonstra- 
tion arrangements. 


RILEY 6-LIGHT S-SEATER “ADELPHI” 
COACHBUILT SALOON, [4 Litre (Tax 
£9 O 0) £350, 6-cyl. ISh.p. (Tax 
£11 5 0) £380. Other Riley models from 
£269. Triplex Glass and Dunlop Tyres. 
Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry 
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Finance 
The National Accounts\ . 


From what follows in this article it must not be inferred 
that the City is in °disagreement.-with the’ Government* 


with regard to the large sums which necessity seems 
to compel us to expend in the near future upon 
the National Defences. Far from it. The City believes 
that the expenditure is imperative and is fully prepared 


to take its part in shouldering the burden. . At the same : 


time, I think it is. very -necessary, even before we .are 
put in possession of the Government’s actual Estimates 
of future Expenditure and the ways of meeting them, 
that we should recognise, first, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems likely to be confronted with a 
somewhat formidable task and, second, that we should 
not forget how much of the improvement in home trade 
during the past few years has been connected with con- 
fidence in the conduct of the National Finances and with 
the practical certainty of balanced Budgets. 
Bupcet Prospects. 

Fortunately, the expenditure during the last few 
weeks seems to have been held back a little and I might 
present a hopeful picture by saying that on February 8th 
the Deficit in the National Accounts of about £44,000,000 
was less than the Deficit on the corresponding date of 
last year, when it will be remembered that the National 
Accounts finally closed with the fairly substantial surplus 
of £7,500,000. I am very far from suggesting, therefore, 
‘that the present year will not close with a surplus, but, 
nevertheless, the difficulty of Budget-making for the 
new financial year must not be overlooked. For what- 
ever may be done in the way of meeting increased Defence 
expenditure by lean, there is little doubt that estimates 
of ordinary expenditure for 1936-37 will show a material 
increase over the preceding year, even when all allowance 
is made for the smaller amount which presumably should 
be required for mecting the needs of unemployment. 
Even apart from the unknown extent of new expenditure, 
the fact has to be noted that whereas the taxation changes 
in the last Budget involved an estimated loss to the 

ixchequer for the current year of £5,580,000, the loss for 
# full year—that is next year—was estimated at 
£11,330,000. It follows, therefore, that to meet the 
expected increase in expenditure for the next financial 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has largely to rely 
upon the resiliency of the ordinary revenue. 

Room ror Economy. 

To some extent, no doubt, the anticipated Government 
expenditure will in itself have the effect of providing 
more employment, and, therefore, bringing about . an 
increase in spending power with an effect upon trade 
generally which, it may be hoped, will mean additional 
revenue for the Exchequer. This, however, is very 
different from an ordinary and normal expansion in trade 
resulting from a broadening out of international trade 
with a consequent increase in our exports, while it 
remains to be seen whether, as the strengthening of our 
national Defences proceeds, there will, or will not be, a 
vreater feeling of confidence in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. I hope I shall not be accused of an anti- 
secial policy if I say that the situation is essentially one 
where the gravity of the position should be recognised. 
We are already enduring direct taxation on a war basis, 
and if the situation is one which does not permit any 
relief of its burden, but rather demands a further increase 
in the national expenditure for Defence, then, surely, 
the position scarcely permits enlarged expenditure for 
purely social purposes, however desirable such expendi- 
ture might be in circumstances different from those 
now prevailing. That, at all events, is the feeling in the 
City at the moment with regard to the national finances. 

FinanctnGc DEFENCE. 

As to the means which should be employed for meeting 
the expected cnlargement of expenditure, the City 
has an open mind. In ordinary circumstances, 
bankers and cthers would be very insistent upon the 
expenditure for Defence being met, as it nearly always 


the fact that the magnitude -of the «sum j 


‘ we seem to have relapsed into the old position of anticipating 
' neither a fall nor any immediate material rise, with the result 


‘ bered, however, that this firmness is maintained in the face 
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has been met, out of Revenue. It is recognised, ho 
that the circumstances are very exceptional not mae 
as regards the amount to be expended, but by reason ‘ 
S*s 
expression of artears which have to be made ee = 
quently, if the Government were to decide to meet a ~o 
part of the expenditure by a loan, Ido not think that 
the most conservative financial quarters there would by 
undue criticism. At the same time, it is recognised that 
only a certain amount of work can be put through Within 
a given period of time. In other words, there would 
seem scarcely to be adequate reason for any gigantic lo 
such as’that which has sometimes been mentioned for the 
simple reason that the money--could not. be spent within 
any short period. Not only so, but while we are sti 
awaiting the official White Paper, the suggestion has been 
put out in moré than one quarter that, given some jm. 
provement in the international political outlook, the tota) 
of expenditure might itself be modified. In good quarters 
of the City, therefore, it is thought that having regard to 
the present cheapness of money, the Government might 
well meet some of the initial outlays through the issue of | 
Treasury Bills on which the Government is able to borroy | 
at the present time at just over } per cent. per annum 
At the same time, it is, of course, also recognised that 
floating debts in the shape of bills can becoine unwieldy 
and the same argument, namely, that of cheap money, 
applies also to a longer dated loan. In other words, ifthe F 
Government were to finance the whole of the extra expen- 
diture on National Defences out of Treasury Bills, ye 
should have an unwieldy Floating Debt and the effect on 
the National Credit would be injurious, thereby making 
it difficult to raise a longer term loan at the rates which 
would be possible at the present time. Consequently, the 
preponderance of opinion in the City at the moment, I F 
think favours the raising of extra money both by Treasury | 
Bills and a longer dated loan, with, if possible, some | 
restoration of Sinking Funds. 

All this, however, is largely in the nature of surmise 
and I have only raised the point this week by way of 
reminder that if the sound conduct of the National 
Finances is to be a stimulus to business as it has been 
during the last three years, exceptional skill will have 
to be shown by those responsible for its continuance. 

Artruur W. Kippy, 7 
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Financial Notes 


STEADY MARKETS. 
A.rnuouGH business on the Stock Exchange has not been 
quite so brisk during the last week, the tone of most 
markets has kept very firm. As regards gilt-edged securities, 





SSE Cees 


that prices have been about stationary. It must be remem- 
of constant new issues of capital. Home Railway stocks have 
been a firm market, on the whole, being favourably affected 
by the dividend announcement by the Southern Company. 
As, however, before these Notes appear in print other dividend 
declarations will have been made, including the London 
Midland and Scottish, I had better, perhaps, defer more 
detailed comments as to market prospects until next week. 

* * * % 

Srores Prorits. 

In view of the period of mourning for King George, some 
anxiety has been felt by holders of the shares of our large 
Stores that the prospect of a temporary slackening in busines 
might influence forthcoming dividend declarations. Judging, 
however, from those which have already appeared, there is 4 
feeling of confidence with regard to the future. . Quite recently 
good reports were issued by Dickins and Jones Limited and 
D. H. Evans and Co., two subsidiary concerns of Harrods 
Limited, and now the report of the parent company for the 
year ending January 31st last shows a net profit of £729,481 
as against £708,900 for the previous year. The final dividend 
is maintained at 11 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the yeat, 
thus maintaining last year’s increase, while the allocation t 
Special Reserve is £30,000 against £20,000, and’ the balance 
carried forward of £171,215 shows an increase of £25,000 4% 
compared with the amount brought in from the previous yeal. 
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: The profits, in fact, are the highest since those for 1930-3) 


(Continued on page 282.).. .- .. - 
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Over 500 million cubic feet increase 


603,000 NEW APPLIANCES 


SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON, 


Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, speaking 
last week in London said ‘We have never enjoyed a 
more encouraging year, nor one more indicative of the 
great and progressive nature of our business.’ 


Points from Sir David’s speech were :— 


*« Gas sales in 1935 rose by 515 
million cubie feet over 1934. This 
equals 75 million electrical units—a 
total reached by few suppliers of elec- 
tricity in the London area for their 
whole annual output — not merely 
their increase. 


* This is all the more impressive 
when we consider that the new gas 
appliances, which are displacing older 
models at an unprecedented rate, use 
much less gas. 


+* We installed new gas appliances at 
the rate of more than one a minute 
throughout the whole of 1935... in- 
cluding 364.289 cookers, 151,137 
fires, and 66,078 water heaters. 


+ Remember, refrigeration is still in © 


its infancy in this country and yet we 
sold more than 9,000 Electrolux gas 
refrigerators in our first campaign to 
make them popular. We believe that 
no other effort to sell refrigerators of 
any kind in this country can chal- 
lenge such a record. 





% Coke is becoming more and more 
popular as a smokeless, labour-saving 
fuel for open fires, for hot water and 
central heating. Coke sales for 1935 
reached a record figure. 


+ Modern gas lamps have been put 
up along 50 miles of main road in and 
around London in the last four years. 
16 new contracts for gas street light- 
ing were obtained in 1935. 


+« We now have over 19,000 factories 
using gas for industrial processes in 
our area—more than ever before. 


% Such a turnover of business has 
put a great strain on all departments 
...we have been working at high 
pressure throughout the year. Over 
three times as many men passed 
through our courses of technical 
training. 


+< Many thousands of the Company’s 
customers can benefit by the new 
Two-Part Tariff by which they pay a 
standing charge and then only halt 
price for their gas. 


*« ...37,342 more customers in 1935 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY — never lets London down 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page’ 280.) 


when it will be remembered the Company paid 20 per cent. on 
its Ordinary capital. 





* * * 
A Goon BAaALance-SHeEerT. 

A feature for some time past of the balance-shéets of the 
banking firm of S. Japhet and Company has been their 
liquidity, and the latest one, made up to December 31st last, 
is certainly no exception. The total liability on Deposits 
and other Accounts, ‘including a Reserve for Contingencies 
and the Profit and Loss balance, was £1,960,000, and, on the 
other hand, the Cash in hand and at Bankers in the United 
Kingdom, together with Cash at Call and Short Notice, 
amounted to no less than £1,443,000. The firm also held 
Treasury Bills and other British Government Securities to the 
amount of £338,225. 

* * * 
BANK OF CANADA. 

In view of the fact that the Bank of Canada has been 
quite recently established as the Central Bank of the Dominion, 
special interest attaches to its first year-end statement of 
assets and liabilities. The Deposits at the end of the year 
totalled $200,665,000, of which the Chartered banks account 
for $181,636,000, while the Note Issue amounted to $99,677,000. 
Of the total Reserve of $186,380,000, the sum of $180,509,000 
is in gold coin and bullion, while holdings of Dominion 
Government Securities amount to $114,283,000. After 
making provision for Contingencies and for Reserve, the 
profits from March 11th last to December 31st amounted to 
$764,000. Dividends at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum 
on the paid up capital absorbed $239,000. This statement 
is a satisfactory one, but I must confess that I am sorry to 
note in a speech from the Throne last week at Ottawa 
that changes in the control of the Bank are impending, and 
the Government proposes to acquire a predominant interest 
in its ownership as well as effective control. 
it looks as though what was designed at the outset to be a 
Central Bank may become a State institution. 

* * * * 
ToBacco PRorITs. 

I think that the old maxim “ there is nothing like leather ” 

will soon have to give place to “ there is nothing like tobacco.” 








it UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE 
Mi TRUST OF BANK AND INSURANCE SHARES 
. AND THE TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES, 


TRUST 
—  FBANK | 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES i 
EQUITY & LAW “Hi 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY Hi 
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BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 








MANAGERS 
TRUST OF 
INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


An investment, free from personal 
liability, in the shares of 40 leading 
British Banks and Discount 
Companies. Estimated yield ap- 
proximately 4 per cent. Price of 
Units, 11th February, 19s. 9d. 


Apt ly for Explanatory Booklet to Gen. Manager, 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARESLTD 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANSION HOUSE 3326 











In other words, « 








ee 
At all events, the profits of the big tobacco combines 

from height to height. ’ In so far as they may o, 7” 
go elg o heigh n so far as they may or May 
reflect the results of excessive indulgence in the weed b y = 
sexes is a matter, of course, which does not enter a both 
concern of those who are. fortunate enough to hold the om 
of tobacco companies. The latest report of the re 7 
Tobacco Company shows that for last year there = 
increase in the profit of no less than £679,000, and the = 
profit figure of £10,268,000 just exceeded a previous . 
established in 1930. The dividend and bonus for that a 
totalled 23} per cent.. and now it has been raised for ie 
year to 24 per cent. Moreover, £500,000 has been ies 
to the Reserve and, even so, there is the fine carry forieiit. 
£1,040,000. Practically no comment is made i . 

, ) S made in the repo, 
upon the results of the year, these comments being usually 
reserved for the annual mecting, but the balance-shes q 
reflects larger trading. 

* * * * 
*Unton Discount Bonus. 

Shareholders of the Union Discount Company of Lond 
can be congratulated, first, upon the excellent report { 
the past year, to which I have recently referred, and how 
upon the proposed arrangements affecting the capital, Lat Fo 
year was the company’s jubilee and by way of commemoratiny 1 
it the company is proposing to issue the 50,000 new shan) 
recently authorised on terms to existing shareholders, const. © 
tuting a substantial bonus. Not only so, but the director 
intimate that they have desired for some time to do away § 
with the liability on the shares and they intend to cali, 
meeting to authorise the capitalisation of part of the company’s 
reserves, thereby making all the £5 ‘shares fully paid ang 3 
thereafter to be followed by a conversion into stock transfer. F 
able in units of £1. The Reserve Fund at present stand | 
at £1,750,000, but it will be raised to £2,125,000 by the addition 
of the premium on the new shares. And even after th 
-apitalisation of the new Reserve there will still remain , 
Reserve of. £750,000 and an undivided profit balance 
about £400,000, as shown in the last accounts. Needless ty 
say that the proposals reflect most favourably upon the P 
sound management of the company. : 

* * * * 
A Sounp Inpustry. 

I have often had occasion to remark in these column 
upon the enterprise displayed by the great gas companies 
and last week I'referred to the good results achieved by the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. At the recent annual meeting, 
the Governor, Sir Dayid Milne-Watson, was able. to refer to © 
a number of new records in the history of the company, 
The increase during the year of 1.1 per cent. in output, the © 
Governor said, represented 515,091,600 cubic feet of gas ~ 
equal in heat units to 75,000,000 units of electricity, and 
there were, the Chairman claimed, few suppliers of electricity 
in the company’s area who reached this. total for their whok 
annual output. The increase in the number of street lamps © 
supplied was mentioned in the report and Sir David Milne. 
Watson stated that the company, had obtained during the yea 
sixteen contracts for public lighting for various periods. ~~ 

ep om * * poy 
INSURANCE RESULTS. 4 

The latest report of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society showed that during last- year a net sum was assured 
of £966,601, marking the highest figure of new business for 
any year with the exception of 1928. The Society now 
makes biennial valuations and distributions: of profit ani F 
the prospects for the end of the current year appear to be 7 
yood, The net rate of interest earned on the funds wa 7 
the high one of £4 6s. 1d. per cent., although the company 7 
revalues its securities each year and takes them into account 
at. market. value. This year the result of the revaluation 
was to add £202,888 to the society’s resources. Since last 
year the holding of British Government securities has beet 
reduced from £1,519,000 to £1,188,000. On the other hand, 
investments in Railway and other Preference and Guarantee 


stocks have risen from £1,220,876 to £1,587,691—perhaps 4 | 


somewhat suggestive change-over. 
* * * * 
AN INTERESTING STATEMENT. 

During the past week the Midland Bank made an interesting 
statement of its average weekly position for the month 0 
January which was noticeable for the fact that the total 
figures amounted to £500,833,734. I believe that this } 
the first time the balance-sheet of any British bank ha 
revealed aggregate assets-exceeding £500,000,000. ~ Moreovel, 
the figure is the more striking because the Midland Bank 
does not include among the contra items its purchases 
foreign exchange for forward delivery on account of bie 

A, W. K 
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FUNDS OVER {22,000,000 
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FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an attractive 
Scheme HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 


tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 


for 


features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 
Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
INSTITUTION 


TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” 
have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 








TRAINING SHIP 


for a useful life, 


1,100 poor boys and 

girls are now being 

trained to be useful 
citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes, 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 








$ 2 
: FREE; 
; SAMPLE } 

| ON REQUEST i 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS 


PERRY tst> PENS 








No other pen possesses such a_ delightful point. 
For easy, comfortable, perfectly smooth writing on 


any paper, it stands alone. The secret of its success 
is the special turned- up stub point in three styles 

medium, fine, broad. This pen is made of whine 
metal and is non-corrosive. Use the Silver Wonder 
and write with pleasure. 


All Stationers 4/6 a gross; Box of 12 Pens 6d. 


PERRY & CO., LTD.., 


The Century Old Penmakers, 
(Dept. T.S.), 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, £.C.4. 


Works : Birmingham 
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Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








|; O 
I NORWICH $2 O 
BUILDING fecineteess 


Seldiaag £410- 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 





Assets now approx. “aa “— 000 
Reserves, etc. ... brs Bea . 5,000 
Mortgage Advances exc eed i £1 00, 000 







HEAD See.. G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince ef 
OFFICE: Wales Road, Norwich, 


16 City Road, E.C. 1, 





London: 








IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. | 


rw GRACE THE a OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
hairman of Executive Commitiee— 


the 
SIR HUMPHRY KOLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of , 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of ' 
| England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the | 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the ; 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has | 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and | 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in | 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the | 
{| Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual | 
| expenditure and, | moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too smallk for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 

a long period of years have consumed only 10% of the total 

annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it 
| imperative for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
} public. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1! Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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President 
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THE 
CANCER PROBLEM 


To the average man who is not a statistician it means 
little or nothing to be told that cancer mortality claims 
0.15% of the total population of the country every year. 
It comes a little nearer home when it is explained that 
this percentage means that 61,572 people die of cancer 
every year in England and Wales alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, who may 
be regarded as having passed their period of usefulness 
to the community at large. It takes those in the full 
maturity of life—the mother just getting interested in 
launching her sons and daughters into life—the politician 
about to take high office—the business man at the zenith 
of his success, or the working man with an expensive 
growing family to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer takes cannot, 
therefore, be exaggerated. 

There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery 
of the cause or cure of cancer will come—but it won’t 
come as a flash of inspiration ina moment. It will come as 
the result of long continued, laborious and exacting 
| work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 
| The Cancer Hospital. 








| Please send a gift to the Earl of Granard. 


Che 
Cancer‘Ho 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - 


pital 


LONDON, S.W.3 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantev F. Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 

pleasure grounds. Vcluntary patients, who are suffering from incjpient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of aaaked 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided, 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


120 acres of park and 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
.-Ray oom, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park/and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
teature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wites. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore, There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
hall and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses arc bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have thetr own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 17] 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct soluti, ‘ 

crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ ¢ veceuird jhe veel’ 

should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes ny: 


before noon on Tuesday, Solutions should be on the form appearing pot fe 
4 ; ’ 
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ACROSS 5. Nothing is wrought with 

1, This bird has to put up with this ! 

limited ownership ! 6. Trifle. 


~1 


. This curious person is apt 


. Between us and papa, de. 
to get wet if it rains! 


spite his confusion, the 


13. This system makes an rat was trapped, 
Indian peasant cautious. 8. The League will always have 

16. Canine footprint ? this to support it! 

7. Half an intent look. 9. Flower-de-luce, 

18. In a man, charitable be- 11. Nothing remained for the 
ginnings are first found. five when the anchor 

20. Found in every office. chain dropped off. 

21. Kind of girl who went 12. This fellow, I suppose, has 
through the broken ice? the lowest form of wit, 

22. Accented syllable. 14, The wire got twisted around 

23. Tried to be mixed up with 51 


Even though no sprinters we 
all take part in the human 


a person dedicated to 15. 
religious work. 


25. This before meaning is one. 
nonsense. 19. Ruin 10. 

26 rev. King Edward requires 20. Ward off one inside. 
anew great one. 24. Flighty frolic ? 

27. Wait upon. 27. In 23. 

29. Sin in surfeit. 28. It’s taken from duties, 

30. Hindustani. 

31, Aims at. SOLUTION TO 


32. She interrupts the poison. 
DOWN 

1. Insects covered with a wor: 

sted fabric ? 

. Printing-house’s holiday. 
‘po not to... , neither 
twist 

Wolf’s-bane, tight - rooted, 
for its poisonous wine.” 

4. rev. This form of punish- 

ment always ends in fuss 


CROSSWORD NO. 176 


os to 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 176 is Miss A. M. Stoneman, 
18 Calais Gate, S.E. 5, 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... nae en she por: ase £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... neh nee wae oie ass £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wes we sas ‘oe nee £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receive 








WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. Victoria 0283. 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinées, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE PRODUCTION. 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN 





by W. H. Auden & C. Isherwood. Music by Herbert Murrill. 
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PERSONAL SCHOLARSHIPS BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
—r EMAND f t-otF Clot! NIVERSITY COLLE( 
SEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing | J ]NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST 
NEVER ENDING I oF cast-o vin U v E OF THE SOUTH WEST HOOL. 


Children and particularly for Men 
ork among the poor of Kast London. 
1 address, gratefully acknow- 
Ingson, EAST END MISS- 
Street, Commercial 


for Women, 
arises daily in our W' 
Parcels, enclosing name anc 
ledged by the Rev. PERCY 
JON, Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
B details, —CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere, 








X-MENTAL Patients please send experiences or ask 
‘, information of J. STURGES, Blagdon, Som, 


ENGLAND, EXETER. 
Preparation for London Degrees. 
Residential: 3 Men's, 2 Women’s Halls, 
140 acres Campus: all games, 
Charges incisive; £85 to £105 yearly. 
TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered at forth- 
coming Scholarship Examination, June Ist, 1936, and 
following days. No restriction of subject. Normal 
tenure three years. Other Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Entry closes May 9th, 1936. 











NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean... and I will.’—Britisn INSTITUTE OF 
PracricaL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrp.,1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


\" of the School Register (1561-1934) is in) prepara- 
tion, O.M.T.’s who have not received particulars are 
asked to send their addresses without delay to the 
seoreTARY, Merchant Taylors School, Sandy Lodge, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 








ERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL.—A new edition 





The ‘New Deal”’ panacea 

May perhaps fall very flat. 

TOM LONG provides a ‘ GOOD deal,” 

Happy smokers vouch for that. 

(An ounce of TOM LONG is a good deal for 9d. !) 





—— ~ ——— = 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


—_—— 


EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandre 
| Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually te 
replace losses.—Any help to SkeRETARY, London Offices 
107 Southampton Row, W.C, 1, gratefully acknowledged 








© CLITTING at home in comfort during the recent severe 
weather one’s thoughts turn to the gentle Poor—” 
E DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 

appeals earnestly for legacies, 
donations for support 360 pensioners, 
required, 

Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, 

Treasurer: J, HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P. 

Secretary: ©. M. FINN 

75 BROOK GREEN, 
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LONDON, W.6. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





tana RAL MARKETING ACT, 1933. 


BACON DEVELOPMENT BOARD. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


APPOINTMENT OF “RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
(Woman). 


Applications are invited from graduates in one or more 
biological subjects for a post as LIBRARIAN-ABSTRAC- 
TOR-TRANSLATOR in the Research Department of 
the Bacon Development Board, Knowledge of German 
essential and of at least one Scandinavian language 
an advantage. Experience in abstracting or scientific 
secretarial work desirable. Salary £200 to £300 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifications. Age 
should be stated, 

Applications accompanied by eopies of not more than 
three testimonials will be received by the SECRETARY, 
Bacon Development Board, Thames’ House, Millbank, 
London, 8.W. 1, up to Monday, February 24th, 1936. 





YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The 

y¥ Council of the G.P.D.8.T. invite applications for 
the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of Sheffield High School. 
They must be delivered not later than 7th March next 
to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 
§.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of applica- 
tion should be previously obtained. The duties of the 
new HEAD-MISTRESS will begin in September, 1936. 


_ ATL 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The Governors invite applications for the following 
resident post, for October, 1936. 

SENIOR STAFF LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 

The post is resident, and open to women only, Full 
articnlars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal 
olloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey ; letters of 
application, te stimonials, &e., must be received on or 


before March 7th, 


YOUR | 
HOLIDAY 
PROBLEM 


The Travel Manager will be 
pleased to advise readers re- 
garding their holidays, and no 


charge is made for this service. 
Enquiries should be addressed 


to :— 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 

* THE SPECTATOR,” 

99 GOWER STREEFT, ° 
LONDON, W.C, 1. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





increasing List of 

Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVLIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5 


| AR EXAMINATIONS.—An 
Successes. 









myuk QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen's Gate, London, &.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55 
Prospeetus on application. Western 6939. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing fields 

park, woodland 98 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a, 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—-Sound 
Q modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &e.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 


I ROMSGROVE $¢ 


An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held 
on June 9th and 10th, for the award of six Scholarships 
(£100-£40), and some Exhibitions of £40.—Further 
particulars from the Heapwasrer, The School House, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 





apt EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
ry tion will be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and seve 
Exhibitions of £30, The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and 
Close Exhibitions of for sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, St, 


Edward's School, Oxford. 
ates SCHOOL. Scholarships Examination 
on June 2nd to 5th, 1936. The following will be 
offered : For boys under 14 on June Ist, 1936, two New 
Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd 
Scholarships of £80 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling the holder to exemption from 
payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys 
under 15 on June Ist, 1936, the Judd Scholarship of 

















£40 p.a. The total annual fees for a Boarder at the 
School are about £142.—Vor particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY to the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 
Tonbridge, 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
L PIN BE COLL EB@GE. 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boya 


/ 
12-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages, 


Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





A DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
£ professional training by correspondence. Thousands 
of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &e., promptly executed. 
JMSS Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MCF ARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. , Westeliff-on-Sea. 





N AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest, 
I paid literary wotk. 56 English and American firms 


ik. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





buying. 

\ )RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a eccond income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—RroEnt 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





CINEMAS 


CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 





ADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


Ac 





KUPOLF FORSTER 
in the Great Austrian ‘‘ haute école” mystery dra: 
‘*HOHE SCHULE” (U) 
and the Frest BRITISH OPFRA in colour, 
‘““FAUST”’ (A) 


a, 














THE INDEX TO VOLUME 155 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy 
should be enclosed with instructions and 
addressed to :— 


Index Dept., 


“FHE SPECTATOR,” LID. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





G OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased, 
HW Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Goid (£7 62.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or 


offer at once. 
BENTLEY & €0., 
€5, New Bond Street (facing Brook St.),W.1. (May.0051.) 








JOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPTES BOVGHT 
Y FOR CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN.— THOMAS 
| J. GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM. 3023, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


MEDICAL 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 


fugared segments, in tins. 38s. by inland post, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 








GARDENING 





ywo BEAUTIFUL 
for Garden or Conservatory ; 
easy to grow, 

LILIUM AURATUM (The Golden-Rayed Lily of Japan). 
Height 5 to 6 feet. Flowers white with crimson spots 
and pale yellow band down centre of each petal. 
Bloom August to September. 1s. each, 11s. 6d. dozen. 

LILIUM RUBRUM. Height 3 to 4 feet. Flowers white 
flushed crimson and spotted deep crimson, Bloom 
September. Is. each, lis. 6d. dozen, 

Now is the time to plant, so please order at once for 
immediate delivery from our London stock. Orders for 
1 dozen or more Carriage Paid. Under 1 dozen please 
add 6d. for carriage. 

G. TeLKamp & Sons, LTD., 
Dept. S.P., 77 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


LILIES. 
very fragrant and 








MISCELLANEOUS 





fete Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on Tequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 
Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74% for 26 and 10%% for 52. 





Ae eee SILK DRESSES 
1 in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. 
Selections sent on approval. 

Write for Catalogue and Patterns. 


LEODIAN, SP.4, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 


\ TANTED shortly, by elderly M.D., ge ome as 

M.O, to institution or public se hool. hemistry, 
physiology, hygiene taught. Licensed lay reader.— 
Box A642, The Spectator. 











ae Eee: S88 RBS 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low. through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3, Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827. 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938, 
FD, 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Telephone: 














oe OR EARLY SPRING HOLIDay, 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878, 


Offers special advantages of E ECONOMY, COMFORT ang 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND Etec tric Liaut Barus, 
Write for Illustrated ‘Tariff. 





te 

I ATH.—Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown, Cotswold 

Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C, water, 
Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms, 








| ELGRAVE Club, Itd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Partic ulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.-—Vietor a 3347, 








i ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRING 

BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAQ 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 





VDINBU RGH.- THE ALISON 
Crescent, Tgms.: ‘* Melcrest,” 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh, Tel, 31296, 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.— 600 ft. abo 
Fy sea level, south aspect, delgtfl. grounds. Newly dee 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free, From 4 gna 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING, 
—Quiet Guest House on Downs, Central heating, 
electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSER 


J ATLOCK.- 
N Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, 
day. Jllus, Prospectus free. 








SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
Two Resident Physicians, 





YOURSELVES in English 


EFRESH Country, 

Ask for De oe 1. ist. (3. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REF RE SUME ~ r HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Ay 





P. R. WH. A., LID., 87. Seon’ 8 HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


h quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “8,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Tres,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





s.W. 1. Room and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.), With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. 


HERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 S& 
oor George's Square, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—_STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK,. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwal!l).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, Promose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
a eli STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK, 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON .—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
-—U as ED 5) RVICES, 98/102 ‘Cromwell 
¢ 
senieieiei, ste ta F OLRY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW, 
—ROYAL MARINE. 








OBAN. mo WESTERN, 
rATION HOTEL. 

OV ERSTRAND (nr, Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (isle of Skyc).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—-SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (ur.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Westcn 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statis).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteiguton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
an See DEN COURT PRIVATE, 


i. 
—ROSL IN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 
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